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Editorial 


SEPTEMBER is the month when, Summer being irrevocably over, our minds turn to library 
activities for the winter. At the time of writing the international situation is however so 
uncertain that few have the power to concentrate on schemes or on any work other than that 
of the moment. There is an immediate placidity which may be deceptive, and this is superficial 
even so far as libraries are concerned. In almost every town members of library staffs are 
pledged to the hilt to various forms of national service-——A.R.P. being the main occupation of 
senior men and Territorial and other military services occupying the younger. We know of 
librarians who have been ear-marked as food-controllers, fuel controllers, zone controllers of 
communication centres and one, grimly enough, is to be registrar of civilian deaths. Then every 
town is doing something to preserve its library treasures, we hope. In this connexion the 
valuable little ninepenny pamphlet issued by the British Museum on libraries and museums 
in war should be studied. In most libraries the destruction of the stock would not be disastrous 
in any extreme way. We do not deny that it would be rather costly in labour and time to build 
it upagain. There would, however, be great loss if all the Local Collections were to disappear 
and if the accession books and catalogues were destroy ed. 
* * * + * * 


In vital matters the precautions are simple and should be taken at once. Treasures should 
be housed in as many distantly-separated places as possible. In a large town it is hardly likely 
that all the branch libraries would be destroyed, and in each a copy of the catalogue should be 
kept ; we suppose many libraries have union catalogues to-day and that this is in fact already 
done. Accession books could be microfilmed, as indeed could every vita/ record, and several 
copies could thus be available. Most librarians know of these things but few seem to realise 
how simple and inexpensive such records are. Our suggestion is that the librarian should 
determine what are his vital records and concentrate upon the multiplication of copies of these. 


* * * * * *” 


We would urge, too, that some record should be kept by the Library Association of the 
current activities of librarians and their libraries. We are assuming that libraries will, even in 
war, continue in the main to be libraries ; but there must be a certain amount of adjustment, 
adaptation and even dislocation, and that librarian is likely to survive any national test 
best who adapts himself and all his services to the imperative needs of the hour. That is a 
matter for calm reasoning, not for panic yielding of his buildings to alleged national needs 
when other buildings are readily available, or for the deflection of his staff to duties which 
ordinary unemployed clerks or schoolgirls could perform as efficiently. 
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A definite defeét of the Territorial camps has been the absence of reading facilities. A 
soldier cannot read in his tent at night because the light is insufficient and “ lights-out ” 
comes too soon. In the day he is too occupied by the comings and goings of the camp and 
there have been no reading room tents where he can sit and read. These are supposed to be 
supplied by the Y.M.C.A., we are told, but, to take a camp with which we have been in 
contaé this month, that at Otterpool, Lymne, the Y.M.C.A. tent there was always a seething 
mass of men after refreshments to supplement the limited fare of the camp. We should be 
interested to hear if these refreshment tents are run for profit, as their charges seem to suggest. 
Has the Library Association no opportunity in this matter ? 


* * * * * * 


\ valuable correspondence upon the use of museums has occupied space in The Times 
during August. Its importance for librarians is that recently quite considerable appointments 
to what are primarily library posts have been seriously affected because a museum, usually a 
small one, came under the control of the person to be appointed. The ideal solution in cases 
of towns rich enough to do it would be to separate the offices, but few towns feel themselves 
in that position. The result is that some of our ablest young librarians have been passed over 
for men who, although none of them we believe were trained curators, have had control of, 
or experience in, some sort of museum. To remedy this there might be some means devised 
to enable library assistants to qualify for curatorship. The suggestion would require reci- 
procity ; the museum assistant should have an equal chance to learn librarianship. The 
difficulties are obvious : no curator should be appointed newly to the charge of a museum 
unless certified by the Museums Association, and no librarian to the charge of a library without 
his L.A. or U.C.L. diploma; and the certificates are not and cannot be regarded as inter- 
changeable equivalents. There is a faint resemblance (in classification and cataloguing) 
between the two professions, but they are really quite distinét and should remain so. 

* * * + * 


In our last number we referred to the appointment of the new Librarian of Congress 
which was confirmed by the Senate by 63 votes to 8. This, remarks the New York Times, 
“ reflected accurately the small proportions of the controversy.” The appointment, it asserts, 
was made in good faith and was non-political, and since “ neither the character nor the high 
intelligence of the candidate was in question, there was little ground for general objection.” 
We should have thought, in view of the relatively wide advertisement librarianship now 
receives, that the “ general objection ” lay in the fact that an appointment to a technical post 
in one profession has been given to a man because of his eminence in another ! The New York 
limes can understand that many librarians think the post ought to have gone to one of their 
number, “‘ but by no means all of them” think so. In faét, “ it is a reasonably safe bet that 
these men [the objeéting librarians] will be glad to admit, as time goes on, that a creative 
writer is not out of place in the grand old library on Capitol Hill.” Some such line as this is 
reflected in The Library Journal, which records justly the excellent abilities and fine literary 
qualities of the new Librarian. Mr. MacLeish had not sought the post; he had indeed 
required much persuasion to undertake it. What, however, is much more serious is the 
carefully-reasoned statement in the same pages of this professional journal, that although the 
President had ignored the A.L.A. Committee, a faét which we should have thought was 
significant, he had made other careful enquiries into possible candidates amongst librarians. 
The fact was, the writer concluded, that our library training did not produce the right amount 
of personal distinétion for such high preferment. No one who knows American librarians can 
accept this reasoning for a moment. It is of the kind that is always used when soldiers are 
made police chiefs, parsons magistrates, and schoolmasters inserted into technical civil service 
posts. Our American friends may think us unduly intrusive in a matter which does not 
concern us. But it does concern us. The Congress librarianship is a world post, the greatest 
in our profession. Such a treatment of it has reaétions everywhere on that profession. Never- 
theless as our American colleagues appear to acquiesce with a good grace in what has been 
done to them, we ourselves would modestly join them in wishing Mr. MacLeish happiness 
in his post. He has certainly given some of us much pleasure and interest through his poems. 
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News and Reviews 
By P. Hepworrn, M.A., A.L.A. (Sheffield Public Libraries). 


\ LARGE number of people who use the Libraries never use the reading rooms, although most 
reading rooms are now well heated, well lighted and fitted with comfortable chairs in place of 
the old benches. Increasingly, too, they cater for the reader who wishes to Stay some time. 
Not so many newspapers are taken—it is assumed that people will take their own, and will 
only wish to stand up for a few minutes and glance through them. 

The desire for periodicals, however, is an age old one. People have preferred them to 
books because they were more up-to-date, because more people were reading them at once and 
they could gossip more easily about them, because they were not so heavy to hold, or because 
they were indifferent if coffee happened to be spilled over them at breakfast. Generally (though 
not always) periodicals have been very cheap. When they were dear, it was because the 
Government put a tax on them, or (in some cases) because manufaéturers had not yet discovered 
that it was worth a thousand pounds a page to blazon abroad the discovery of “ starch- 
heaviness,” “ night-starvation,” or some other newly-discovered disease for which their 
proprietaries were the only cure. Without these modern refinements, the Romans, in the last 
years before Christ, and the Chinese some six hundred years later, had newspapers, called 
respectively the Acta Diurna and the Peking Gazette, similar to the official London Gazette of 
to-day which confines itself to military and official news. The Frankfurter Journal commenced 
in 1615, and there was an Antwerp paper a year later. The first regular English paper was 
called the Week/y Newes and it commenced publication in 1622. Later there was a paper named 
Mercurius Brittanicus, and, during the Cromwellian interregnum, the old papers stopped and a 
new one, the Diurnal! Occurrences ran for some time. The significance of the growth of the 
newspaper was not yet felt owing to the existence of ‘ broadsides.” These were single sheets, 
airing some grievance or other which were hawked in the streets. And the first newspapers 
consisted usually of no more than four pages, mostly of the political news and court gossip that 
appeared in the broadsides. They were most uninteresting, and very badly printed. There was 
no editorial policy, and no proper news service ; for the most part nothing but a few scurrilous 
remarks about people who had the middle letters of their names missed out, and long-winded 
obsequious and amusing advertisements. The papers did not even come out with their 
promised regularity. 

Early in the eighteenth century there was an improvement in the type of news offered, 
particularly in the development of that class of paper, half magazine and half newspaper, 
represented at the present time by the New Statesman and Nation, the Spectator and Time and 
lide. By that time the fierce quarrels of Church and State that had taken place while Charles 
1. was being replaced by Cromwell, and he in his turn by Charles Il, and while the Catholic 
James II was being superseded by the Protestant William II, had somewhat died down, and 
this had a good effeét on the civilising agencies in the country. The upper middle classes, who 
were the main supporters of the early news journals, began to demand lighter and non-political 
articles. The best of these, perhaps, were the articles on Sir Roger de Coverley by Steele and 
\ddison that appeared in the Tas/er and Spectator. Mainly, however, the articles remained 
political, but in the hands of such masters as Swift, Defoe, Bolinbroke and Pulteney, political 
literature of a standard never achieved before, or since, was turned out. Nearly all these 
writers did a great deal of work for periodicals, and a little later, Samuel Johnson, who is 
better known than any of them, brought out his own magazines, the Rambler and the Idler. 

It was still by no means easy to bring a paper out. Until 1695, all printing presses had to 
be licenced, and there were few indeed outside London and Oxford. After that date, restric- 
tions of another kind were introduced ; newspapers which could be sold at a halfpenny complete 
before 1712 were in that year taxed at a halfpenny a sheet. The tax was not repealed until 1855, 
by which time it had long been regarded as a “ tax on knowledge.” In 1815, the year of the 
Battle of Waterloo, it stood at fourpence, and the usual price of a newspaper was sevenpence. 
The effeé of these restri€tions, and of prosecutions such as that of John Wilkes, kept the press 
in a very parlous state, though provincial newspapers, modelled very largely on the London 
examples, appeared in most of the larger towns before the end of the eighteenth century. 
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The nineteenth century witnessed great changes in the development of the modern press, 
in particular the founding of the great international press agencies. The first papers obtained 
their own news, as, of course, they must still obtain a large percentage of it if they are to 
maintain their position. When, in 1849, a representative of the carlicst of the press agencies 
approached Mr. Walter of the London Times, he was regarded as a somewhat unnecessary 
funétionary. However, within a very few years, Reuter’s had an agreement with all the leading 
London newspapers. They used the newly-invented electric telegraph to flash messages 
distances no reporter could cover and from whence no despatch could be received in time to be 
of interest. Even the papers who maintain their own correspondents and representatives 
obtain a great deal of their foreign news from the agencies. ‘‘ Our own representative ” may 
be anything from a sixth-form schoolboy to an important resident official of his paper. Great 
“ special correspondents ” have been men like Sir Philip Gibbs, or Edgar Wallace, in our 
own time ; the earliest well-known war correspondent was Russell, whose revelations in the 
Crimean War exposed the scandals of the inadequate feeding, nursing, and sanitary conditions 
which are now the best-remembered feature of the war. It is understood that such topics as 
processions, royal weddings, coronations, armistice services and the like are often written up, 
save for the finishing touches, well in advance. 

\ later development than “ correspondents ” was the “ interview.” This is one of the 
most popular features of the present-day press, but it was scarcely developed before the 
*nineties. The interview does not claim to be the verbatim shorthand notes of what the 
celebrated person said, manipulations, special emphasis, and other modifications by the 
interviewer being considered legitimate so long as the revised draft is signed by the “* viétim.” 
There have been cases where interviews, like books, have been given out by persons other than 
those whose name they bear ; only last Autumn a most interesting interview by the ex-Kaiser 
attacking National Socialism was unfortunately declared to be bogus. Other features of the 
popular press include a large increase in the amount of advertisements carried and an emphasis 
on illustration which has given a new magazine using mass production methods of reproduétion 
a circulation of half-a-million in a few weeks, but the feature article calls for somewhat longer 
notice. 

\t the beginning of the eighteenth century, as has been mentioned above, the newspapers 
began to carry literary articles,and the older general miscellaneous features such as reviews of 
new books, financial notes, art and music criticism, and appreciations or the reverse of new 
plays, have been established many years. Several of the more solid papers of to-day limit 
themselves largely to these features, though more modern developments of the old type are 
gardening notes, the women’s page, children’s corner and film notes. Sport was for long a 
debatable subject, particularly professional sport; even now there are general papers of 
national circulation which give fuller reports to the football matches of the Rugby Union, 
attended by tens of thousands, than to those of the Football Association, attended by hundreds 
of thousands. From 1902 to 1909, the Das/y News, at that time owned by the Cadbury family, 
printed no horse-racing or betting news, but that was practically the last attempt to limit the 
prominence of sport, though there is still considerable feeling against betting and gambling. 
Some few years ago, it was forbidden to publish the results of the Irish Sweepstake in the 
press, and the Dai/y Telegraph has recently conducted a campaign against the football pools. 

\long with the above developments, there were and are various retrograde tendencies. 
The layout of papers has not improved as much as the improvements in typography have 
justified. Several newspapers and magazines have introduced new types in the past few years, 
but there are still glaring examples of contrasting styles being used on the same page, and in the 
scramble for headlines, attempts are made to carry too much news on the pages. This results 
in the annoying “ turn to page 6” after one has read only a few lines. Several papers are 
guilty of distortion of news ; not always of a wilful nature, but the inevitable distortion that 
comes, for instance, from trying to make tabloid pictures speak as authoritatively as full sized 
papers. All papers are guilty of this fault, and in politics, will give much better treatment to 
their own side. For the Parliamentary news it is better to read one of those papers that gives, 
in addition to its own summary of the speeches, a full report on another page. In many papers, 
distortion merges into sheer sensationalism, and the desire to create a reputation for accurate 
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news becomes second to a desire to build up a vast circulation by giving prominence to reports 
of sex crimes, divorce proceedings, or illustrations of bathing belles. In this conneétion, the 
Sunday press has a much worse reputation than the daily papers. There are also weekly papers 
of similar tendencies, but they are not obtainable at all newsagents, and their influence is by no 
means so great. Other undesirable features of the modern press, though they are only 
indireétly harmful to the reader, are the giving of insurance policies or presents in return for a 
promise to take the paper regularly. The question of censorship always involves heated 
argument ; in this country there is doubtless a voluntary agreement among publishers not to 
discuss certain topics, even though their news value is very high.! In the case of Edward VIII's 
abdication, the newspapers kept the actual facts out of the news for as long as possible, and have 
since, with one notorious exception, given his activities scarcely any prominence ; for instance, 
they never refer to him as “ ex-King Edward,” as doubtless they would be entitled to do. On 
the whole, and even allowing for the fear of possible grave penalties of libel, the press has 
behaved very cautiously over the whole matter. Again, some papers carry too few, not too 
many headlines. 

Some of our best-known modern papers have had interesting histories. The Morning Post, 
which expired recently, was the oldest paper to survive until modern times, having been founded 
in 1772. The poet Coleridge wrote for it in its early days. The Times first appeared in 1788 ; it 
is now regarded as a very conservative paper, but early in its history, the editor was summoned 
for attacking the king’s son. The Das/y Telegraph was founded in 1855 ; until 1886 it was a 
Liberal paper, but it has since supported the Conservatives. It was the first great rival of the 
Times, and like that paper, still sells on its news value, without sensational special features, 
unless it be the pre-publication serial rights of an important book of political reminiscences 
such as Lloyd George’s memoirs. In 1930 the price was reduced to a penny, and the subsequent 
increase in circulation from 100,000 to 700,000 has been one of the healthiest features of 
modern journalism. Until very recently it adhe red to the old fashioned practice (as the Times, 
Sunday Times, and Observer still do) of filling its outer pages with advertisements, of which it 
carries more than any other paper. The News Chronicle is among the most respected of the 
Liberal papers. It was formed a few years ago by the merger of the Dai/y News, founded in 
1846, and the Daily Chronicle of 1877. The Chronicle had an opposite experience to the Telegraph, 
being a conservative paper until the disputes about Gladstone’s Home Rule measures led to its 
becoming Liberal in 1893. The Labour and Communist parties have never had the advantages 
of the two older parties in the control of the press, but a few years ago the Dai/y Herald raised 
its circulation above the million mark, though only by enlisting capitalist support. The papers 
mentioned above, together with the influential Manchester Guardian are more or less regarded 
as being associated with definite political parties, but that is not so in the case of the Daily 
Express, and the Daily Mail. The latter is the older, being founded in 1896 as a halfpenny 
paper in order to capture the working class circulation ; the Express was founded four years 
later. Both these papers support the Conservative party in politics, but they by no means 
accord with the National Government on all points. Although their influence has possibly 
tended to popularise certain standards of journalism, they have undoubtedly been the means of 
encouraging millions to take an interest in the daily news who would never have done so. They 
have also been in the forefront of new ideas ; “‘ special investigations ” into topics of the day 
such as housing, the organisation of gift schemes for the unemployed or for poor children, 
women’s interests; and events such as the “ Dai/y Mail Ideal Home Exhibition.” The 
founders of these papers were the first to see that politics were not the main item of interest for 
British people. Without their stimulating influence, all newspapers to-day would be much 
duller than they are. 

Formerly there were three ; now there are two daily papers of small size relying largely 
on the appeal of their illustrations ; they reduce the news to essentials, yet find room for 
smaller versions of all the features carried in the full-sized journals. The most influential of the 


! The Government also issues ‘‘ D”’ notices to the British Press, requesting secrecy on certain matters, 
though not with Statutory authority. On April 19th, 1939, the Prime Minister Stated that ‘‘ 28 D notices have 
been issued during the past six months, and in no case has the request made on a D notice been deliberately 
disregarded, though in a few cases it has been inadvertently overlooked.” (346 H.C. Deb. §., p. 338). 
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Sunday papers, though it has one of the smaller circulations, is the Observer, founded in 1791 ; 
its editor, Mr. J. L. Garvin, is the last of the old type of newspaper editors who were known by 
name to their public. He still contributes a signed article every Sunday. Other papers are 
controlled by peers and others who do no writing for them, though C. P. Scott, editor of the 
Manchester Guardian for many years was perhaps the last editor of a daily to be known to his 
public. The Sanday Times was founded in 1906, and has a panel of book reviewers as brilliant 
as its older rival.! 

Magazines are largely a produét of the nineteenth century, though Steele’s and Addison’s 
papers, mentioned above, were in reality more magazines than newspapers. The Monthly 
Review ran from 1749 to 1825, but the celebrated Edinburgh and Quarterly, which date from the 
early years of the last century, are better known. The Quarterly ceased publication some five 
years ago. However, these were not like our modern reviews, let alone magazines, and were 
mostly confined to literary articles of a serious nature. Blackwood’s magazine, which is Still 
published, was the first to include lighter articles, another of similar type at the beginning of 
Queen Viétoria’s reign was Fraser’s. The dates of the foundation of some reviews which 
Still appear are : 

Dublin Review (1836) 

Mind (1876) 

Contemporary Review (1866) 

Nineteenth Century (1877). 
This type of review contains signed articles by men of repute on all topics, and at the present 
time, practically every branch of knowledge has at least one representative of this type. 

In the Victorian period, the non-intelleétual magazine was represented by the Family 
Herald (1843), Household Words (1850) and the Leisure Hour (1852). These were extremely 
popular in working class homes some fifty years ago. They certainly justify the epithet 
“ Viétorian ” ; sober compilations of “ improving ” Stories, household hints and line drawings 
of heavily draped maidens in studies labelled “ absence,” “ patience,” etc. They may easily 
make one smile, but they represent the earliest media through which the unknown author, and, 
increasingly the unknown artist, could secure recognition for his talent. Similar magazines 
were Good Words (1860), the Quiver (1861) and the Sunday at Home. 

It is impossible to follow the later history of the magazine in any detail. Perhaps the 
earliest feature to lighten the average tone of magazines, as it lightened the tone of news- 
papers, was the half-tone illustration, though earlier wood and Steel cuts had become familiar 
after the early productions of Dickens and the appearance of Punch in the ’forties. Another 


1 Since this was written, a gap in the recent history of the national press has been filled by Lord Camrose’s 
** London newspapers—their owners and controllers."” (Daily Telegraph, 1939, 3d.), upon which the accompany 
ing table is based. 


Nem spaper Preponderating Proprietor Editor i/lied Papers 
Daily Express .. Lord Beaverbrook Lord Beaverbrook . Sunday Express 
Evening Standard 
Daily Herald : Odhams (51°,), and Lord Southwood ... The People 
T.U. Officials (49°,) 
Daily Mail Daily Mail Trust (40°,,- Hon. Edward Harmsworth ... Evening News 
largest single holding) Sunday Dispatch 
Daily Mirror . None . Mr. John Cowley , ... Sunday Piétorial 
Daily Sketch ‘ Lord Kemsley Lord Kemsley . Sunday Graphic 


Sunday Times 
Sunday Chronicle 
and Referee 


Daily Telegraph and Lord Camrose ... Lord Camrose r- sae - 
Morning Post 
News-Chronicle . Cadbury family : Sir Walter Layton sa occ meee 
News of the World Sir Emsley Carr . Sir Emsley Carr ' cal — 
Observer Viscount Astor ... Mr. |. L. Garvin re ; — 
Reynolds News rhe Co-operative movement oun — 
rhe Times Major Astor Mr. Geoffrey Dawson 
Norr.—Lord Kemsley and Lord Camrose are brothers, and so are 


Viscount Astor and Major Astor. 
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great innovation was Ti¢bits in 1881. This was, and is, a hotch-potch of miscellaneous 
information from all sources; pages of jokes and illustrations, topics of the day served in 
tempting abbreviated form. It was followed by the similar Amswers (1888) and Pearson's 
Weekly (1896). In 1895 the Windsor appeared as a magazine of fiction; that too has had many 
imitators. Children’s magazines, “‘ penny plain and twopence coloured,” weeklies, monthlies, 
and in some cases quarterlies, on almost every hobby or interest abound at the present time. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to consider some of the principle virtues and uses of 
periodicals. Firstly, they are up-to-date ; whether they treat mainly of news or of some branch 
of knowledge, they will be sure to contain some information not yet contained in any book, 
Events move so swiftly nowadays that the periodicals themselves are sometimes out-of-date, 
as during the successive crises of the past year. The comparison is often made between the 
use of periodicals and the use of books, and it is a fair one because there are twopenny and 
shilling magazines of fiction corresponding roughly to half-a-crown and seven-and-sixpenny 
novels, and popular weeklies and fuller monthlies and quarterlies corresponding equally 
roughly to popular outlines published at three-and-sixpence to eight-and-six, and the better 
books ranging in price from ten-and-sixpence to twenty-five shillings per volume, or more. 
However, books and periodicals are complementary. The foundations of a good education 
can be built up from books, without recourse to periodicals. On the other hand, no periodical, 
not even the “ popular educator” of our grandmothers’ time was ever enough in itself to 
provide the basis of education. The men who started the mechanics’ institutes in the early 
part of the last century mostly studied books—old and dull books! But there is another side 
to the question. Once we are reasonably educated we may keep so for long periods without 
reading any books, so long as we read a fair number of periodicals. Even general periodicals 
and the better newspapers will bring daily, weekly and monthly additions to our already- 
existing stock of knowledge on literature, the drama, the film, the international situation, the 
condition of agriculture, the progress of science, legal or police court reforms, the growth of 
towns, the decline or development of trade, and every other topic. Once we know enough to 
be able to regard the periodicals as beginning where the books leave off, we shall do better to 
spend our penny than would Robinson Crusoe if he took the Encyclopaedia Britannica to his 
desert island and read it right through from A to Z. Of course, sooner or later we are driven 
back to books. Our memory of the recent past soon becomes so imperfe& that we flee from 
our own newspaper to a weekly or a quarterly to re-summarise, much better than we could do 
ourselves, what has been happening recently, and thence to a book to find out what happened 
before that. At the very least, books summarise the knowledge in the back numbers of the 
periodicals that appeared before we were born. 


Mechanical Devices as an Economical Aid in the 
Administration of Public Libraries 


By A Cuter FINANciAL OFFICER. 


Wuisr it is known that the organisation of a Public Libraries Department is not one that can 
be a great user of office machinery of the costly type that is capable of great accomplishments by 
way of ledger posting, calculating, cash receiving, etc., it is a faét that properly chosen 
mechanical devices can be a valuable aid in the efficient and economical administration of 
public libraries. 

Fortunately too, perhaps, the appliances that can be the most advantageous in this connec- 
tion are the inexpensive ones as will be appreciated from the suggestions given in this article. 

It seems fitting firstly to explain the main objects and advantages of mechanisation and 
then to indicate the appliances and their specific funétions that are appropriate to the work 
in question. 

Routine work is uninteresting and to the intelligent, progressive and ambitious person, 
little short of drudgery. And it is costly. Very little skill or initiative is needed to enable one 
to perform it. Such work ought, therefore, to be done, so far as is economically and reasonably 
possible, by mechanical means. 
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If an automatic device offers one or more substantial improvements over existing methods, 
its acquisition and use should amply repay its cost. Anticipated advantages from the user of 
appropriate apparatus include :— 

(1) the provision of information— 

(a) at less cost ; 

(6) at an earlier hour or date ; 
(c) with greater accuracy ; and 
(d) with less inconvenience : 

(z) the avoidance of any need to extend one’s office, etc., accommodation to meet 

growing needs in consequence of increased volume of work ; and 

(3) the centralisation of, and incidentally the resultant greater privacy that may be 

accorded to such documents as merit it. 

A reasoned and fair criticism should be made of all potential systems with a view to 
ascertaining— 

(a) the probable advantages and disadvantages which could be expected to 
accrue if the device were adopted as compared with the present system ; 

(6) the comparative value, in money, of the benefits to be derived ; and 

(¢c 

It is a good plan, after doing the foregoing, but before incurring the cost of a change, to 
seek a practical demonstration of the proposed scheme as actually operating elsewhere, if 
possible, or alternatively, to arrange for a demonstration on work in conneétion with which 
the machines would be employed, if required. And, of course, one should not depart from 
existing methods unless there is evidence of a definite gain by doing so. 

It should ever be borne in mind that a new device, feature or system may be recognised 
as a distinét improvement over existing arrangements, yet, quite apart from the initial outlay 
involved in the adoption of it, it may not be expedient or economical to introduce it at once it 
present methods would be disorganised in consequence. Where changes are decided upon, 
the old scheme should be allowed to continue until the substitute is available and ready 
for action. 

In a reasonably large organisation there may be found economical use for all the following 
devices. Before naming them, however, the writer offers a word of advice, based on a long 
practical experience of all kinds of mechanical devices. ‘The correét way to secure the best 
value from machines is by choosing those that are desirable and which enable the work to be 
done with greater speed, accuracy and economy, of the reverse procedure. The suggestion of 
some machine vendors is to acquire mechanical devices and then find work for them. Benefit 
may, of course, accrue in such circumstances, but it would be due to good luck rather than to 


the necessary changes in organisation occasioned by the new methods. 


good management. 

Machines for libraries and for the general administrative organisation are as follows :— 
typewriters, listing-printing machines, copiers, small key-drive calculating machines, sorting 
devices, inter-communicating telephones, dictating machines, postal frankers, letter opening 
and sealing machines, numbering machines, stapling devices, ticket-issuing machines, and 
time and distance recorders for vehicles. 

TyPEWRITING MAcuines. Little need be said about the utility of these appliances. No 
office, except, perhaps, the very smallest, can really afford to be without one. But, as in the 
case of other machines, great improvements have been made and numerous alternative 
varieties are offered to meet the needs of special cases. The factors to which one here alludes 
are those relating to noise, amongst other things. The “ noiseless ” or “ silent” machines 
are an improvement on the standard models, though the qualifying adjective should not be 
read too literally. Then there are electrically driven typewriting machines which function more 
speedily than hand operated ones and afford a greater output with less fatigue of the operator. 
There is a variety that gives up to twenty-five carbon copies at one typing. If desired, one may 
have, in addition to single, double and triple spacing facilities, one-and-a-half and two-and-a- 
half line spacing and unilateral spacing. 
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Small portable models of typewriting machines that are efficient may now be had. Finally, 
it can be stated that there are several English made machines as well as British Empire machines 
(coming mainly from Canada) in addition to foreign ones. 

ADDING-LISTING Macuines. A useful little machine obtainable at a cost of 25 to 30 
guineas is a portable adding-listing machine where there is a sufficient volume of work to 
justify the acquisition of such a device. It will print and automatically add figures of any 
description, providing a printed result in roll form and sub and grand totals at any point, 
on the pressing of a key. It is useful for Statistical purposes. The details may be filed away in 
roll form or cut and treated as desired, whilst the totals for periods, etc., may be recorded in 
books or on Statistical summaries. 

CopyinG Devices. Copying devices are of two main varieties— 

1. Those for making single or a few copies of documents ; and 
2. Those for multiple reproduétion. 

Machines in the first-named category are useful for making copies of out-going corre- 
spondence, documents that pass through the department, and, in fact, of any paper of which 
but a few copies only are wanted. 

The devices for multiple copying are essential (if the work is to be performed “ at 
home,” as distiné from being requisitioned from a “ service ” bureau) in the multiplying of 
any paper of which quantities are required, including such as—book labels, notices, lists, 
charts, maps, reports, and, if desired, even catalogues. 

For purpose (1) the rotary copier (which supersedes the old-fashioned tissue-paper, 
water and hand press) and the photographic copier meet one’s needs. 

Purposes numbered (2) are served by stencil and ink machines, gelatine slab devices and 
another form of copier which is an advancement over the two just named. 

Stencil and gelatine copiers are well known, but one form in this category is worth 
considering. It does not embody stencils, but a “* master ” sheet or new “ original” copy 
is made from any matter that may be wholly or partly written, typewritten or drawn, by 
placing a piece of specially prepared pigmented paper with the coated side facing the under 
side of the document to be copied. The “ master” sheet is placed in the apparatus and at 
each turn of the operating handle an excellent copy is delivered. Copies may be had in as 
many as five different colours (if desired) without changing the ‘ master” and in a single 
operation. The copies may be had on any thickness of material from tissue paper to cardboard. 

Two photographic copying methods, one truly photographic, the other partly so, 
should be considered by all who have copying work to be done of the kind for which they 
are suitable. The first consists of a camera unit and projector. It takes roll films of 16 mm. 
gauge. Documents of any length and of a width not exceeding 104 inches when fed into the 
camera are automatically photographed on the narrow film. With the aid of the projector 
it is possible to inspeét any of the miniature photographs in reasonable size. If desired, paper 
copies may be made from the films. As will be imagined, storage space of copies of documents 
is kept down to an absolute minimum. As many as six thousand documents require a space 


“e 


of only a few square inches. 

The semi-photographic copying device is not a camera. There is neither lens nor prism. 
Nor does it take films or require a dark room, The base of the operation is sensitized paper 
and either daylight or artificial illuminant suffices for the exposure. Drawings, plans or other 
documents, whether single or double sided, loose or bound, transparent or opaque can be 
copied on paper or other material as may be desired. 

The apparatus consists of a box containing a piece of glass on which is placed the document 
to be copied along with a sheet of sensitized paper. The exposure is regulated by a time switch 
which, at the right moment, automatically disconnetts the electric current. The sensitized 
material is then developed in the manner of a photographic print, though there is no need for 
the use of a dark room in the process. The whole operation can be effected in two minutes 
and any number of copies, which may be black on white, or white on black, may be made at 
that speed. Every mark and detail on the original document is faithfully reproduced. It is an 
economical method of making copies. 
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CALCULATING Macuines. By the term “ calculating machine” one is apt, first to 
visualise large, costly, complicated mechanical appliances only suitable for, and within the 
“ pockets ” of, large accountancy or actuarial organisations. Recently, there has been placed 
on the market a number of different capacity, yet small, key-drive adding calculators. They 
are light, portable, and capable of performing a variety of additions or calculations with great 
speed and accuracy. They cost only a few pounds. For such purposes as checking invoices 
(extensions and additions), wages and salaries sheets and indeed, the making of calculations of 
almost any kind, they are invaluable. 

SortTING Devices. If the sorting of records has to be performed to any appreciable 
extent a sorting device is a great help. Probably the “ Paramount ” system, using cards with 
equi-distant circular holes previously punched round the edges of the cards is the best in the 
circumstances. Nothing but the cards, a hand snipper (a ticket examiner’s appliance is quite 
suitable), and a long stout wire are needed. The cost is negligible, yet the facility for sorting 
under practically any and every heading is truly remarkable. Each heading under which 
sorting may be required is allotted a“ hole.” Against the hole is printed the name of the heading 
or a symbol or number representing it. The heading holes are cut away or “ slotted ” to the 
edge of the card. And so, sorting consists simply in pushing the wire through the appropriate 
hole and raising the wire from the table or desk. The cards that have been slotted in that 
hole fall away from the wire, whilst not-wanted cards are lifted away on the wire. Sorting 
continues under all required heads. 

Another form of sorting, known as ‘ Findex,” though not apparently much used or 
advertised in this country, is one that has been on the American market for some vears. It is a 
card system. The cards are punched with small round holes and oblong slots ; all in the body 
of the card. The slots are really made to join together two or three of the holes. 

This is a card system with an automatic selector. With its aid can be sorted, classified, and 
segregated any number of cards from five hundred to a million or more, according to the 
groups or classifications wanted. The cards may be sorted on the line of having one 
characteristic in common, or a dozen, without additional effort or time. The use of this 
system as a seleétive file does not in any way interfere with its use for direét reference ot 
posting purposes, or in any other way that a card file may ordinarily be used. 

The slotting of the cards is a relatively simple operation. New slots can be added at will, 
and old ones closed. In this system there can be employed a cradle, which is a pivoting device 
that can be secured to the side of the operator’s desk or table for facilitating the making of 
the se le ctions 

\ record is specially designed and printed to suit the needs of each user of this system. 
The top of the card is ruled tor posting or for containing a summary of the record. The 
rest of the card is perforated. Two adjoining holes constitute a“ position.” To each position 
is assigned a given faét on the card. The position tnat represents that fact is slotted with a 
hand ope rated punch. 

When every card has been slotted according to the facts or classification, selections arc 
made as follows. The cards are placed in a special drawer called a “ seleétor,” the front of 
which is perforated to correspond with the perforations on the cards. Steel rods are inserted 
in the position corresponding to the classification for which the cards are to be sorted. The 
selector is then inverted and all the cards that correspond exaétly with the classificationconcerned 
are thus brought down one half-inch, that is, the length of the slot \ locking rod is then 
inserted and the seleétor is set upright with the selected cards held above the others, ready for 
use. Upon removing the locking rod the offset cards drop back into place ready for another 
selection. A comparatively small cabinet of these cards has a capacity of many thousands 
ot cards. 

INTER-COMMUNICATING TELEPHONES. These instruments are a great convenience where 
there are several offices with which the chief frequently desires to communicate. The loud 
speaking variety enables the head to speak without lifting the instrument ; leaving his hands 
free to write as desired. Where the chief librarian’s office is in the main municipal building or 
town hall, an instrument of this type is especially valuable as the facility to converse with the 
heads (and other officers) of other departments as well as the librarian’s own Statl, is available. 
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The system also embodies, inter alia, a conference service whereby conferences may be held 
between officers, though each remains in his own room. 

DicratInG MACHINE. If there is a sufficient volume of work much time can be saved 
by the use of a diétating machine. It obviates the need for a shorthand-writer. The librarian 
can have his diétations—letters, reports, etc., read back on the reproducing machine. The 
wax cylinders on which the messages have been recorded are handed to the typist who repro- 
duces the matter with the aid of the reproducer and head ’phones: she types as she hears, 
adjusting the speed of the machine to that at which she can operate the typewriter. 

NUMBERING AND STAPLING MACHINES, ETC. These small and inexpensive devices are 
useful and if the volume of inward and outward correspondence warrants it, the acquisition 
of a letter-opener and sealer, together with a postal franking or postage control machine is an 
economical prope sition. 

ReceiptING MACHINES. For efficiently recording the receipts from fines, borrowers’ 
tickets, counter sales (if any), etc., one of the models of ticket-issuing machines is ideal. 

Ticket-issuing machines, of which there are several models, are in some respects similar 
to the cash register. The ticket-issuing machine aétually prints tickets immediately before it 
ejects them from the machine to the public. It has a series of ten counting registers (inaccessible 
from outside the machine) which correspond with the ten different varieties of tickets with 
which the appliance is capable of dealing. 

The machine funétions on pressing the two appropriate keys, one corresponding with the 
ticket to be issued and the other with the denomination of the ticket, which operation places 
the motor in circuit and causes a ticket to be delivered. There is also provision for hand 
operation by means of a handle. Allocation of takings as between assistants is available. No 
printed record is, however, prepared in the machine automatically for audit purposes, nor is the 
amount of the total cash received accumulated in a register. The number of different varieties 
of ticket which one machine can deal with, is ten. 

Other models of ticket-issuing machine have different capacities ; one is for six different 
denominations of tickets. Another machine issues pre-printed tickets by simple hand operation 
and is a useful aid in the collection and control of income of a Libraries Department. It is 
transportable and is capable of issuing from one to six different denominations of ticket. 

\ very valuable feature of this machine is the ability which it affords to the operator, to 
issue any number of tickets from one to five of the same denomination at one operation, with 
one hand. The depression of a button and a lever secure this. 

Tickets, printed before being placed in the machine, are folded in zigzag form, an arrange- 
ment that enables a further supply to be put in the apparatus and joined to the others with a 
gummed tab. This is an advantage over roll tickets. 

\ record of all tickets issued is made on irreversible, tamper-proof registers thus affording 
another check in addition to that provided by the serial numbers on the tickets. 

\nother model of ticket-issuing machine, less costly than that above mentioned and quite 
suitable in most circumstances, is a portable device for the issuing of pre-printed tickets. It 
is not so rapid as the last named, though multiple issues of tickets can be delivered at one 
time. They have to be extracted by the hand of the operator and so are not automatically 
ejected. The apparatus provides, however, a certain degree of security as it contains number 
registers which cannot be manipulated from outside the machine. It holds up to six different 
varieties of tickets. Tickets are in zigzag formation. According to local requirements, such as 
volume of transactions at one time, numbers of different varieties of tickets, degree of control 
wanted, and available funds for the purchase of apparatus, a useful cash recording appliance 
may be introduced into a Libraries Department by the acquisition of one or other of the 
ticket-issuing machines. 

TRANSPORT ContrrRoL. Lastly, where a libraries organisation owns one or more vehicles 
the use of a time and distance gauge is desirable. The funétion of the appliance is to furnish 
a means of check on mileage purported to have been run by vehicles in relation to petrol and 
other fuel, oil, etc., used. It is a simple, ingenious and inexpensive device. A glance at a paper 
disc reveals a mechanically accurate record of every movement of the vehicles. Its cost works 
out at about a halfpenny per day. Not only is the record complete and accurate (it cannot be 
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tampered with by unauthorised persons), and thus more reliable than is ordinary personal 
supervision of this class of expenditure, but there is provided a means whereby real, effective 
control of waste time may be instituted and reliable data obtained for Statistical purposes. 

Conciusion. The acquisition of properly chosen and correctly operated mechanical 
devices is wise expenditure that shows a good return on the money invested in it. 


The Dual Rate and Co-operation in Scotland 
By Taytor Brown, F.L.A. (Burgh Librarian, Falkirk). 


Ir is universally agreed that the public library service of this country *was retarded tor many 
years by prohibitive legislation and a restricted rate levy. The removal of the rate limit by the 
1919 Aét is acknowledged as one of the greatest advancements in the public library service and 
our only regret is that freedom from rate levy restri€tion was not also granted to Scotland 
where the library authorities are shackled to a rate levy of threepence. Further, the removal 
of the proviso contained in Seétion 5 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918 by the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act, 1929, Sections 17 (7) and 41 brought into force dual rating. The 
occupiers of assessable property in burgh library areas are compelled to pay two library 
rates, namely, (1) the rate levied by the burgh library authority under the Public Libraries 
(Scotland) Acts, 1887 to 1920 and (2) the levy for the county library service derived from the 
education rate requisitioned from burgh authorities by the county councils empowered under 
the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918 and the new 1929 Act. 

When the 1929 Local Government (Scotland) Act was enforced the majority of towns in 
Scotland which provided a library service protested strongly against the removal of the 
all-important proviso contained in the 1918 Act and it is pleasant to record that the county 
authorities, although under no legal obligation to do so, made some return to the burgh 
authorities within their respective areas. In 1930 it was hoped that the iniquity of the dual rate 
would be removed within a short period but the position is the same to-day as it was in that 
year. In the light of the experience gained in the last nine years it must be admitted that the 
Scottish library service, suffering sorely from the new legislation, let pass in 1930 an opportunity 
for co-operation between the burgh and county authorities. The forms of return made by the 
county councils are in themselves an admission of this fact. 

Librarians and authority members attached to authorities outside Scotland are often not 
aware of the diversity of these returns to the double-rated town authorities. In the largest 
county the problem is met by a return to the autonomous authorities of an amount calculated 
on the education rate levy. This return is granted to six burgh libraries, varying in population 
from 26,000 to 65,000 inhabitants and the amount of grant paid annually varies from {220 to 
£675 according to the population figure. The county authority enforces restrictions and 
conditions upon the burgh committees. All the money granted must be spent on books—a 
wise precaution where authorities administering old buildings are tempted to spend heavy sums 
on administrative costs to the sacrifice of an already insufficient book fund. The grant is in 
the form of a credit note on various booksellers, stipulated by the county authority, accompanied 
by a complicated scheme of book-ordering and supply and an allocation of the amount of cash 
to be spent with each approved bookseller. The burgh library committee must accept the 
list of booksellers approved by the county, the amount allocated to each bookseller, the total 
of the cash payment and finally a stamp impression of the county coat of arms on each book 
bought out of the grant. The rigour of these clauses caused a surveyor to remark that it is 
supposed to be a scheme of co-operation but the books legally belong to the county authority 
and that the arrangement does not always lead to amicable relations. The one redeeming 
feature of the agreement is that the burgh librarian and his committee have a free hand in the 
selection of the books purchased from the grant. 

In only one area a definite formula is used to calculate the return made to the burgh 
library authorities. The return service, in the form of a cash grant, is based on the annual 
expenditure of the county library service in relation to the population of the landward area 
served through the county authority and the population within the autonomous burgh library 
area. The cash amount is proportioned into two sums, (1) for the purchase of books and (2) 
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an administration allowance. The sum returned to each town is less than that derived from 
the education requisition as the returned cash is calculated on a population basis while the 
education rate is based on the rateable valuation which produces a greater total. The formula, 
however, ensures that the grant paid is an exaét population proportion as compared with the 
sum expended on the landward area of the county. The restriétions enforced in this region 
3 (1) all books purchased on the book grants to be stz amped with the county authority stamp, 

(2) no books priced over 12s. 6d. to be purchased from the book grant, and (3) binding 
accounts to be paid only if the rebound books carry the county stamp. Two towns within 
this county, with population totals of 36,500 and 45,000 receive grants of approximately 
{1,200 and {'1,400, this payment being calculated in the county library income for the previous 
year and paid in half-yearly instalments. 

In two counties no cash grant is paid to the burgh authorities, but the income derived 
from the dual rate is used to supply library books to the schools situated within the autonomous 
areas—a form of service which is an attempt at proper co-operation. In other counties service 
is given to the towns by a loan of books from the county stock, varying from 600 to 2,000 
volumes per annum, according to the town population and changed in small consignments 
three or four times in one year. One county pays a cash grant with no restrictions and, in 
addition, makes an annual loan of six to eight hundred books. The remaining counties which 
are faced with the dual rating situation pay over a cash grant in proportion to the town 
population and standard of the existing library service. In an least one instance the service 
given is subject to certain conditions, namely :—(1) that service be given only where, in the 
opinion of the county authority, such is required and that any services provided should go to 
improve existing library services ; (2) that the service to be given to the burgh libraries should 
be conditional upon the burgh libraries maintaining the standard of library service which 
existed at the coming into operation of the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929 ; (3) that 
the burgh libraries will be made available without charge to any reader who finds it incon- 
venient to use a county library as his reading centre, and (4) that the service to be given should 
be reviewed annually. As far as | am aware only one county authority pays a contribution to 
the salary of an assistant employed by the town authority. In this town a special room in the 
basement of the public library is set aside for work with schools and the county pay a proportion 
of the salary of the assistant who supervises the exchanges between the schools. 

All forms of library administration and co-operation should be judged on the standard 
of service to readers. The direét result to the library members, both town and county, of these 
various forms of return under the dual rate is the provision of a larger book-Sstock and a 
consequently wider choice of selection. In practically all instances the autonomous burgh 
committees have opened the doors of their libraries to readers resident outside the burgh areas 
but within the county boundaries. The book loans made to several of the small independent 
libraries is relatively so large that a surveyor reported “‘ it is difficult to see any valid reason 
for some of these small authorities preserving the empty form of their independent Status. It 
would be much better for them, and for library development generally in Scotland to merge 
with the counties.” One bad result of the new legislation has been the bitter resentment by 
the burgh authorities against the dual rate. Suffering from the legal injustice, burgh librarians 
were unable to see the opportunities for direét co-operation between two neighbouring 
authorities which the new Aét afforded, and they consider the existing forms of return nothing 
more than their rightful pound of flesh. 

The proviso of the 1918 Aé is not clearly worded, but its purport was to proteét the 
burgh ratepayers who were already paying a library rate to an established library service from 
being also rated for the new county service until such time as the county rate exceeded that 
of the burgh. That the 1929 Aé& created an injustice cannot be denied, and it is but reasonable 
that burgh ratepayers should receive value for the extra rates they pay. The county authority, 
through the Education Committee, is the body responsible for administrating the rate for 
county education purposes and simply to return the cash to the town councils would be 
negleét of their legal responsibilities. Innumerable attempts have been made by the Scottish 
authorities and their officers, along with interested associations to reétify the legal position 
created by the dual rates, but these worthy efforts have not yet met with success to the loss 
of the Scottish library service generally. 
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The main weakness of Scottish library legislation is that the county and the town 
authorities function under two types of legislation. The county service, financed by the 
education rate, is subordinated to the other aétivities financed by this rate and it is controlled 
not by a fully empowered library committee but only by a sub-committee of the education 
authority. The solution is the levying of a rate, levied in the form enjoyed by the burgh 
authorities, administered by a fully empowered and not a sub-committee. Until this solution 
is accepted—a pious hope as far from realisation to-day as it was in 1930—Scottish libraries 
would be improved by better regulated co-operation, and by a service return calculated on a 
uniform formula and adopted by all the authorities involved in the dual rate. 

There are unpleasant features in the present service returns which should be removed ; 
the compulsion of impressing books bought by the grant with the county property stamps, the 
restrictions regulating book purchases, and the lack of a universally adopted form of return. 
The features of service return which should be retained and improved are the efforts to 
increase the value and breadth of book-stocks by purchase and loan collections, the loan of 
books to schools, the payment for administration purposes and the opening up of the older 
established town libraries to county residents. 

It is submitted that there exists a need for the re-examination of the present methods with 
the purpose of further developing a wider co-operation. Too many small towns persist in 
holding tightly to their autonomous powers, when their readers would be better served by the 
surrender of these powers to the county authority. The towns in two counties have already 
led the way by amalgamation with the larger authority and in each case the result is an improved 
service to both town and county readers. Seldom does the town library act as a distributing 
centre for the immediate area beyond the burgh boundary and a form of co-operation which 
the burghs might offer to their county neighbour would be to aét as distributor, in the form of 
a regional county branch, to the populated landward areas within reasonable distance of the 
town. 

While books are bought by the cash return only infrequently is there a system of co- 
operative purchasing. Copies of the same book are bought by town and county authority 
where only one would be required if the librarians worked together in their book buying. 
The inter-loan of these special books would lead to wider seleétion and better service. 

In many areas housing schemes controlled separately by the town and county councils 
merge on the burgh boundary. In some social services co-operation between the two 
authorities exists and one method open to the library services is the establishment in these new 
areas of branch libraries for town and county readers administered jointly by the two 
authorities. 

Despite the grievances the dual rate has engendered, wider understanding and co- 
operation would do much to advance the library services in Scotland. It cannot be over- 
Stressed that the burgh authorities, in their plea for the cash return, have neglected to widen 
the scope of their library services. The counties by their offers of return are assisting library 
service and it is for the burgh authorities to offer co-operation by a wider use of their 
book-stocks. While it is emphasized that the dual rate must cease, the benefits of better service 
to library readers by more complete co-operation must by underlined. 


NOTE. 

The Times had a letter on August 14th from Mr. F. S. Robb on the cash value of museums. 
If they could in any circumstances be assessed in that manner, it would be instructive to have 
a test of his recent calculation, ‘ that for every man, woman or child that passes through the 
turnstiles of one of our most popular London museums there is an expenditure of about 
three shillings and sixpence. In the case of one less frequented museum ten shillings seems 
nearer the mark.” Mr. Robb seems a little doubtful about the matter, but he suggests that the 
Statement of a reasonable per capita expenditure standard would be interesting. Much is being 
done at this present time to popularise museums but they are more than “ the free enter- 
tainment ” Mr. Robb says they are. They are places for the preservation of things and records 
of them in good condition and serviceable order. The use made of them is in influence as well 
as in the actual numbers of users, Although for one person entering a museum four enter a 
library, much the same argument applies to both. 
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Dialogues of the Day 


1 South-west Coast seaside resort. Two Librarians are continuing a 
conversation which, in the main, has dealt with generalities of no consequence. 

Juvents : “ Well,—if you are going to talk about the Conference,—I am on holiday, you 
know. 
SENEX : Exactly, and you are not alone in thinking the matter might rest, but what else can 
be the theme of a conversation between librarians who, as a rule, meet only during 

conterence week - 

JuvENIS: | know; that, of course, is a valid argument, but the Conference that has passed 
was not in any way significant. 

SENEX : Significant ! What a word for a man of your years to use. Isn’t it the now obsolescent 
key-word of the jargon about literature such as you occasionally get in Bloomsbury 
journals ? You know, the stuff that is uttered by the young reviewers who seem to have 
got hold even of library periodicals ? 

JUVENIS: I am not so young, you see, although I suppose to a man in later life thirty is no 
great age, but | assure vou it is centuries away from the twenties 

SENEX: I am sorry. I, too, have been in Arcady, and have been thirty, incredible as you may 

think it now 

Has there been anything in the journals to justify that comment ? 


JUVENIS : But to resume 
cmall yellow-covered journal, evidently familiar to them both, 


SENEX: Well, look at this [/akes 
from his pocke ‘|. 
See this review of Finnegan’s Wake, an extravaganza, as you know costing twenty-five 
shillings. 
VENIX : It’s a beautifully turned-out book, you know, but I agree that it is extravagantly 


priced. | wonder why. 

SENEX : Our reviewer neither indicates nor answers that, but I was not complaining of the 
price. Good books ought to be expensive. | think these sixpennies are as inimical to 
literature as are the wretched book clubs which pretend to do the impossible. 

JuvENIs: That’s surely arguable. Cheap books for everybody means surely a levelling up of 

general literary taste, and that must be good for literature ? 

SENEX : Doesn’t the future of literature depend upon the author rather than the publisher ? 
Do you know any private individual who has bought a five-shilling book since the 
Penguins came on to the bookstalls ? 

Juvents : Except for those who buy technical and similar professional book tools, I’m afraid 
I don’t. But | am still unable to catch your drift. 

SeNEX : Well. | doubt if any publisher would risk putting into a sixpenny series the work of 
any author who was not already of the best-seller class. Must that not mean that the 
new writer of genius, who is generally slow to receive attention, is going to get a very 
poor chance in the future ? 

JuveNis: Even if I agree, how do you reconcile the view you have taken with your comment 
on the book club’s choice ?. They are books which cost several sixpences as a rule. 

Senex: My reference there was not to cost, but to the canalizing of the little money that is 
available for the private buying of books to one author each month or at any rate to 
two or three, but | have a further objeétion to book clubs. I assert that they cannot 
perform what they promise. 

JuveNts: Again, | am not clear. If a book club claimed that it delivered the des? book, it 
would perhaps be to some extent bogus, because it would thereby imply that it had 
conned every MS. submitted to every publisher, and that, as Euclid remarked, is absurd ! 
But it actually says that it chooses a really good book, which, you will agree, is a different 
matter. 

SENEX : But, is it ? In effeét, | mean ? The average reader, however much he may be told of 


the limitations and qualifications admitted by the selectors, fixes only upon the fact of 
‘a choice ” which he unconsciously translates into an exhaustive choice. 
VENIS : Some of the books so chosen are good, you know ? 
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SENEX : Admitted ; but ultimately the effeéts must be bad. The reader is passive throughout, 
an oligarchy prescribes his literary fare, and as for authors if they are unknown to the 
oligarchy they are left gnashing their teeth in outer darkness. 

Juvents : You are, of course, right as to the main issue. But, touching this review of Finnegan’ s 
Wake, here is a critic trying to press upon us something he believes to be good. 

Senex: Yes, very much in the way that some years ago the then youngsters tried to force 
upon us that thoroughly affected experiment, Waste Lands. It came to my mind when 
you used the stale word “ significant.” He says, for example of Finnegan's Wake : 

“ The librarian ‘who cannot afford it,’ who senses ”»——I wonder who Started 
that verb; it is a recent and insanitary newcomer to English ‘lack of demand ” is 
conviéted out of his own mouth ” 

(I suppose the mouth is one of the senses.) 

‘for all his idealistic utterances and posturings as a ‘ guardian of literature’ are so 
much hypocrisy.” 

Thus, if | venture to disagree with this self-appointed ‘‘ guardian ” I am a hypocrite. 

JuveNts : Certainly an exuberant fellow, this, but why be worried ? I conceive he is young. 
What he possibly means is that the author of this book, being notorious, must be included 
in any representative library’s stock, and this is only his way of getting the point home. 
The “ end of an epoch ” character, etc., which he gives to the book is of course the purest 
nonsense, but he does, quite unconsciously give himself away when he describes its 
uncouth phonographic baby-babblement as “ the language of night.” Such language, I 
suggest as should be silenced by a feeding-bottle. 

SENEX: That is as may be. What is at issue is that the writer of this rhapsody must allow 
other men, no less concerned for literature than he, to believe that what he says is 
nonsense, and that his manner of saying it lays him open to violent reply. 

UVENIS : It does, of course, but that is probably what he would enjoy. Your criticism he 
might regard as the tribute of the obsolete—pardon the phrase—to the efficient perspi- 
cacity of youth. Did you ever read * We are the music makers,” right through ? 

SENEX: Yes, and | like it, although it is too artistically finished for the moderns ; they think 
it has no “ content.” 

Juvents : It tells you that the function of the young, especially the young bard, is to prophesy 
“to the old of the new world’s worth,” and that is always a rather nauseous pill for 
the old. 

SENEX : Is it ? Really ? I recall that old men like Edmund Gosse spent the evening of their 
days in glorifying the young men: his eulogy of Edward Shanks’s Empress of China— 
you see, we’re on holiday—was something to remember. I remember just as well two 
lines from that eternal work : 

The thunder, like a broken Stick 
Stumbles among the hills— 








or something like that. 

JuveNts: I fear the young would regard that as a senile attempt to keep pace with a new 
generation that has run ahead of them. To these it sounds very like the fatuous flop of the 
schoolmaster who was once in the ascendant whose attitude to his pupils was “ Let’s all 
be boys together ”’—a most impossible suggestion frem the point of view of any 
healthy boy. 

SENEX : But a middle way is imperative. | consider certain assumptions to be impertinent, 
it is true, but | would accept them, if they were based on adequate knowledge ; if I 
were sure the pronouncers upon the deficencies of their elders or contemporaries had the 
background they would have us credit to them. 

Juvenis: Yes. Esdaile was good on that in the reference he made to Ethel Mannin’s 
deification of her contemporaries. The inference was that had she read the real master- 
pieces of the human mind she would have had a better perspective. 

SENEX : I got the same feeling when | read this review of Finnegan’s Wake. If 1 thought the 
writer had read Chaucer, Spencer, Milton, knew the Aristotelian canons, had read Plato 
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in earlier youth and had at least some acquaintance with Pindar, Homer, Virgil and 
Dante. If he knew why Jom Jones is a greater novel than Peregrine Pickle and—— 

JUVENIS : Quite possibly he does. 

SENEX : Even so, his manners are suspect, because he assumes a critical acumen which he 
believes has been denied to others. The best book is not the one that is to be published 
next weck 

JuvENIS : We must live in our own age, you know——— 

SENEX: Certainly. But in spite of wars and rumours of them, of new creeds, isms and ologies, 
life and literature are a chain and not a series of isolated happenings. There is no poet, 
no novelist living who is not derivativg and imitative. 

JuveNts : It is a large statement, but, with some qualification, | would accept it. 

SENEX : You must, for it is so. Therefore, the question of our book seleétion is settled for us, 
so far as imaginative literature is concerned. The library must possess the chain and then 
add new links to it. The librarian without a knowledge of classics is incompetent to judge 
contemporary literature and his pronouncements upon it are vaporous nonsense. It Is a 
prime duty of the librarian to see that the stream of literature is traceable from its sources 
in his colleétion ; so far as possible. 

luveENtIS : He has a public to serve. What about //¢ 

gle, quite futile, to 


Senex: Again, agreed. His service is poor indeed if it consists in a St 


rug 

do the work of a guaranteed subscription library. Let us have all types of books, but 

let them be the best and always let us be sure that we have, in the best possible form, 
those which Time has approved. That’s all. 

Juvents : But—this is becoming somewhat ponderous, isn’t it ? To change the subjeét, and, 
in spite of what | said when we began our talk, what do you think can be done about the 
Library Association ? I see one of the Greeks in The Library World is pretty lugubrious. 

SENEX : That wants some thinking. My own thoughts about it will take hours to gather. 
\nd | have developed my usually sluggish appetite, thanks to you. What about a quick 
one before lunch ? 

Juvents : Who spoke of corrupt youth ? However 

EXEUNT 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Flypra, 

This letter is written at the tail-end of July, and you may well wonder what a librarian 
can have to write about—faced, as this one is, with a perfeétly good free holiday month in 
front of him. But this gives me my opening cue. | wonder how librarians spend their holidays. 
Many known personally to me have a normal and happy family vacation at any one of the 
popular holiday resorts. Perchance it is the one time of the year when they feel entirely like 

Orptnary PEopLe. 
But where go those who already work in a seaside town ? To the metropolis, to the country 
or abroad ? I can only guess now, but | can think of, and have experience of, more fatuous 
subjects for questionnaires. A tour of foreign art galleries might well combine pleasure with 
an additional qualification for a better post. There might be just time for a visit to the States, 
although August is scarcely the best month for the trip. But these suggestions imply adequate, 
nay very adequate, incomes, which are enjoyed by no more than the fortunate few. Incomes of 
five or six hundred a year, for example, 

Look RATHER SICK 


when school fees and all the other incidentals for two or three healthy boys or girls have to 
be met. 

My own holiday taste is for the quiet places, for those parts of England which are less 
populated during the summer months. I prefer the backwaters, not because | go to work 
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(shades of the examiner who marked L.A. examination papers during his holiday !) but simply 
because I meet only too many folk during my daily work. During my holiday then— 
Onty MAN Is VILE. 

It is inevitable that | mention the Conference. I enjoyed it thoroughly, revelled in most 
of the papers; visited several interesting libraries, particularly the charming Norris Green 
branch, the janitor of which marked a new high level of intelligence and helpfulness for me, 
at any rate; and made many new professional acquaintances. I look upon the annual 
conference as time ill spent unless | meet and chat with many new friends. The papers were 
of a high Standard, I thought. I remember particularly the inimitable Presidential address, 
the Deputy Governor of Wormwood Scrubbs on “ Prison libraries,” the discussion on book 
selection, and Mr. Vale on children’s books, although I have recently read some good hearty 
criticism of him in the “ Junior Bookshelf.” 

The annual general meeting was both a joy and a humiliation. I love a general meeting 
of members to take a strong line but I felt for the Council too. I felt so much that by the time 
I left the meeting | was (metaphorically speaking), not schoolgirl complexion but 

BLACK AND BiuE ALL OVER. 

The A.A.L. was in its traditionally aggressive mood and lived up to its deservedly high 
reputation for speaking its own mind in no uncertain fashion. And why shouldn’t it ? Under 
our fairly democratic constitution of to-day it is entitled to, indeed best justifies its existence 
by doing so. I have no patience with the annual moan of 

ELDERLY LIBRARIANS 
who complain of busloads, nay trainloads, of assistants arriving to pack the annual general 
meeting. From what little | know of the true state of affairs the numbers of assistants attending 
primarily to vote only formed a comparatively small part of the attendance. In any case, 
however many there may have been of them, I admire their courage and determination. Nobody 
worth his salt is going to see his old ancestral home razed to the ground by a demolition order 
which will result in the ereétion of cramped little tenements. I am no stripling, my friend, and 
have had many hard things to say of assistants in previous letters to you and the other Greeks. 
But | like courage and dislike very strongly the comments of elderly colleagues who criticise 
the youngsters for doing what they are fully entitled to do. In any case I can see no 
objection to 

TRAINLOADS “OF SUPERANNUATED LIBRARIANS 


and unretirable committee men arriving at an annual general meeting to outvote the youngsters. 
It might even be necessary for the Council to poll dead men, as I believe used to be done in 
the good old days, if they want to make quite sure of the new Examination syllabus at 
Eastbourne. 

The L.A.’s survey of libraries has had some hard things said about it. That was perhaps 
inevitable. The section on South West Scotland was repudiated by the meeting and the Council 
was instructed to do the job again. I wonder who will be the lucky librarian ? Why not choose 
a promising youngster and give him the opportunity of making a name for himself? The 
Scottish representatives made out a very good case indeed for repudiating the report and the 
Council’s handling of the situation seemed singularly inept and clumsy. 

I believe, and more and more as time goes on, that the average age of the personnel of 
the L.A. Council is far too high. It cannot be much under fifty ! Can’t something be done to 
reduce it, painlessly of course ? But these are singularly revolutionary thoughts to have at the 
beginning of my very welcome holiday month. As I know that you won’t see them until the 
beginning of September, | await your reply with interest. 

I hope that your well earned holiday proves as enjoyable as I know mine is going to be. 

Vale ! 
EvRIPIDES. 





[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LetreERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lrsrary Wor p.] 
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Scope of the Work 


Good books are to the librarian what first class materials are to the craftsman, 
and book selection may be described as the job from which all other of the librarian’s 
duties spring. Cataloguing and classification, important though they indubitably 
are, require only the application of certain rigid scientific and technical principles. 
These principles of cataloguing and classification are constant—in any particular 
code of cataloguing or scheme of classification—irrespective of one’s geographical 
situation. Yet locality is one determinant—and an extremely important determinant 
—of the books which are added to a public library. The variety of reading for which 
a library has to cater is unlimited. But are we to stock our libraries in accordance 
with the needs of the locality ? Most certainly, yes! This is one of the many 

problems the author sets out to solve in his very informative work. 
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Personal News 
Mr. W. S. HauGu, B.A., DipI.P. a 


Librarian of the Branch Libraries’ Co-ordination 
Department of the Liverpool Public Libraries, 
has been appointed Deputy Librarian of the 
Westminster Public Libraries as from the 1St 
Oétober, 1939. 

Mr. Lesure |. Srepwens, A.L.A., formerly 
on the staff of the Lewes Public Library, has 
been appointed a Senior Assistant, Norwich 
Public Libraries. 

Mr. JAmes Ross received the degree of M.A. 
from the University of Bristol on July 1st. In 
introducing him to the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts (Professor W. W. 
Jervis) referred to his cfiicient administration 
of a great and essential public library service 
through a central and fifteen branch libraries 
in which he had shown modernity and powers 
of administration and organization of a high 
order. He also dwelt upon Mr. Ross’s work as 
a former tutor in library administration and 
examiner to the Library Association, external 
examiner to the London School of Librarian- 
ship and his former Presidency of the Associa 
tion of Assistant Librarians. For some vears 
Mr. Ross has been a member of the Court and 
\rt Leétures Committee of Bristol University. 
Mr. Ross permits us to reprint the following 
charming tribute received by him from Canon 
H. B. Freeman of Bristol 


Lhe wealth of all minds he has lavished on others 
ble has bur ished their brains wid has heartened their 
hearts : 
This post-card, typewritten, from one of his brothers, 
W ould hail him, with jov. asa Masrer or \rrs! 


Retirement 


Mr. J. A. CHuartron Deas, Direétor 
Museum and \rt 


| 


Sunderland Libraries, 


Gallery, has retired after thirtv-five vears of 


service. He was President of the Museums’ 
and Art Galleries’ Association, 1926-27, and 
President of the Northern Counties’ Federation 
of Museums, 1933-35. For some years, he has 
heen chairman of the Northern Regional 
Libraries Committee and served on the 
committee of the proposed Durham County 
llistorical Museum, while he was Northern 
correspondent of the Imperial Arts League and 
Durham County representative of the National 
\rt Colleétions Fund Committee. In 1928 he 
was awarded an hon. M.A. degree of Durham 
University, and in the following year served on 


the Arts Committee for the North-East Coast 
Exhibition. In 1930 he inaugurated the 
Committee for the Sir Joseph Wilson Swan 
National Memorial and the Eleétrical Science 
annual Post-Graduate travelling scholarship, 
acting as vice-chairman of that Committee. His 
interest in work among the blind dates back 
many years, and in 1912 he introduced his 
system for showing museum and art gallery 
exhibits to the blind, while he has long carried 
on local reading circles for the blind. 

Mr. James Crawley, formerly Deputy, 
succeeds Mr. Charlton Deas as Dircétor. 


Obituary 


Wirn the death of Henry West Fovargue on 
June 26th another link with our past snapped. 
He was within three months of his seventvy- 
seventh birthday, and until a few months ago 
had retained the office of Town Clerk of 
Eastbourne, which he had occupied since 1890. 
It is significant that in Who's Who in Local 
Government—a usetul publication which appeared 
in 1935 and has not been continued—his 
professional organization is described as 
* Librarv Assoc. of U.K.” 

Fovargue was born in Liverpool and 
educated there, and as the dates above indicate 
reached his life-position at the age of 28. It 
must have been soon after that he became 
specially interested in libraries, for on June gth, 
1890, he was eleéted a member. Almost 
immediately the new office of Honorary 
Solicitor for the Association was created ; and 
thenceforth Fovargue occupied it until about 
1926. He was assiduous in his work for 
libraries. In collaboration with |. J. Ogle, he 
wrote No. 2 of the L.A. Series, Public Library 
Legislation, in 1893. Students remember, too, 
that the larger, Standard treatise, The lan 
to Public Libraries, originally written by 


relating 


George F. Chambers in 1874, was a more 
substantial work, which reached a_ fourth 
edition in 1899 in which Fovargue col- 
laborated. In 1910 he published his little 
Summary of Library Law, a re-written edition 
of which he published in 1922 to incorporate 
the changes effected by the Libraries A& of 
1919. These were the principal law text-books 
of the Student in their day. 

Throughout his Library Association carcer, 
Fovargue drafted most of its legal instruments, 
including new Aéts which were so often 
suggested without success in the parsimonious 
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davs before the War. Much of this work must 
have been disappointing to him, so exasperat- 
ingly inert were the parliamentary and local 
legislative bodies so far as libraries were 
concerned. It was, however, in his legal advice 
that he was a tower of Strength to us all. As 
Honorary Solicitor he invited all and sundry 
to lay their law problems before him, and every 
question asked he answered fully and courte- 
ously, on the understanding that question and 
answer should appear in The Lébrar) Lssociation 
Record. Thus from 1892 for more than thirty 
vears we find a serial of library problems which 
forms still the best collection of instances and 
precepts in case-law on our subject that we 
possess. At one time it was suggested that 
these should be colleéted into a volume, and 


perhaps this could still be done for the best of 


them, although the A& of 1919 rendered all the 
questions and answers turning upon the 
ratc-limit obsolete. 


Ile was regular in his attendance at the 


Council in early days, although after my own 


election in 1912 he was not very obtrusive (it 
he ever was) and came as a rule only when his 
advice was specially needed. ! remember him 
as a clean-built, fair-complexioned man, 
already with grey hair,who was most courteous, 
restrained as a good solicitor always is, and 
whose words were chosen with deliberate 
simplicity to give opinions which were 
clear-cut and always to the point. 


It was hoped that he would be at the 
Liverpool Conference, and | know he looked 
forward with interest to our visit next vear to 
Eastbourne. These matters have been settled 
otherwise. At his funeral at Eastbourne the 
Library Association was represented by Mr. 
}. Henry Quinn. Thus the Library Association 
did honour most appropriately to one of its 
most useful servants through another whose 
long and devoted service to the Council and to 
libraries has been as loyal and distinguished as 


W.C.B.S. 


his own. 


Topicalities 
Edited by C. A. Turrin, A.L.A. 
ACCRINGTON. In a booklet addressed 


to the Young People otf Accrington, Miss 
\spden, A.L.A.., lists fifty selected and annotated 
books. The Libraries Committee has invited 


! 


essays (prizes for the best !) on any of the books 


listed. 


ALTRINCHAM .—An Exhibition of paint- 
ings, etchings, drawings and designs, by 
Frank Brangwyn, R.A., has been opened, and 
will remain on view until O&ober. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—A novel way of pre- 
senting essentials from an annual report 1s 
shown in the Qwarter/y Record. The list of 
additions is well annotated. 


BRIGHTON.—The Art Gallery held an 
Exhibition of camera portraits by members of 
the Professional Photographers’ Association. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Pamphlets deal 
ing with ‘‘ Modern plays”; ‘“ Music”; 
“ Woodwork ” and “‘ Gardening” have re- 
sulted in increased issues, and further pamphlets 
are to be produced. Holiday “ privileges ” 
include (1) Extra ticket ; (2) Loan allowed for 
six weeks; (3) No fines, providing notice is 
given. From Burton also comes a useful list of 
new books in the Junior Library. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The Cambridge Record and 
Book-List, July, maintains its high standard. 
Well arranged articles, equally well printed on 
paper of good quality marks the Record as 
distinétive and individual. 

COVENTRY.—The Commercial and Tech- 
nical Department is making a feature of the 
special reports on individual subjects published 
by Political and Economic Planning, which, 
iccording to the Corentry Bookshelf ‘ constitute 
one of the most vigorous institutions operating 
in the field of social science.” 

CROYDON. An article on ‘“ Book 
Refugees” is contributed to the Reader’s Index 
and Guide, |\uly-August, by Mr. H._ T. 
Muggeridge, Chairman of the Libraries Com- 
mittee. The seleétion of additions is made 
attractive by informative annotations. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL.—Dacaal. 
Vol. 2, No. 2. The editorial is concerned with 
the possible dissolution of the Riise as a 
section of the Library Association. How this 
would effeét Devon and Cornwall is clearly 
Stated; also the Division will continue its 
present activities probably undera different title. 

EASTBOURNE.—In addition to the usual 
Class Lists, Eastbourne has produced an 
analysis of visiting readers (1938-39) from 
other towns in conneétion with the Inter- 
availability of reader’s tickets. Thirty-one 
Lewisham readers used the scheme, the record 
number for the London area. London 


accounted for 21°; Home Counties, 39°% ; 


Distant Counties, 23°; others, 17°. The 
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List reveals some interesting data and should be 
in much demand by libraries. Eastbourne is to 
be congratulated for its efforts in this sphere. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—tThe 
Brackley Street Library has been replaced by a 
new branch library in Partington Lane, 
Swinton. The new library, which was opened 
on June 12th, is in a central position and has 
been adapted from a former school building. 
This latest Swinton development is really a 
temporary measure, as the new branch occupies 
a section of the site on which a new Central 
Library is to be erected during the next few 
The former school building lent itself 
spacious and 


years. 
to library adaptation, 
provided with ample window lighting. It is 
now cheerfully decorated in a sunny shade, an 
overhead system of electrical heating has been 
installed, and fair staff accommodation has been 
fixtures of the 


being 


arranged The Stock and 
Brackley Street Library have been transferred 
to the new additional 
brings the total of volumes to nearly 6,000. 
\ children’s department and a quick reference 
\pproximately goo 
opening day. 


building and Stock 


section are included. 


volumes were issued on the 
The work of adapting the building was carried 
out by the Borough Sueveyor’s Architectural 
consultation with the Chief 


Frederick Cowles, at a total 


\ssistant in 
Librarian, Mr 
cost of L 4 
TOTTENHAM.—tThe St. Ann’s 
Library which was officially opened in June, 
has been well used, and the special room 
provided for private study has been greatly 
appreciated by the junior readers. Tottenham’s 
New Books for July, contains a further seleétion 


Branch 


of recommended books 


The following publications have been 
received ° 
Cheltenham Public Library : Book List, No. 5. 


New Books, May and 


Fulham Public Libraries : 
June. 
Wallasey 
July. 
Rotherham Public Library 
Chesterfield Public Libraries : New Books, July. 
Worthing Public Libraries ; Muscum and Art 
Gallery Worthing Ouarterly, July. 
Colchester Public Library : Owtdoor Sports. 
Halifax Public Libraries : Reader’s Guide, july. 
Paddington Public Libraries : Boo&/is#, July. 
Borough of Darlington: Publi 


Public Libraries: Reader’s Guide, 


Book-L. f, July. 


County 


Library, Museum, and 


Book List. 


irt Gallery Record and 





Leicester Museum, Art Gallery and Library : 
Bulletin. 
Southport Public Libraries : Quarter/y Bulletin. 


Library Reports 


By Herpert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


BURTON-UPON-TRENT Public Library, Museum 
and Art Gallery —Annual Report for year 
ending 318t March, 1939. Borough Librarian 
and Curator, Maurice H. Brett Mash, A.L.A., 
F.R.S.A. Population (estimated, 1938), 
46,800. Rate, 2.5;41d. Income from Rate, 
£3,648. Stock: Lending, 13,846; Refer- 
ence, 2,007; Junior, 2,583. Additions, 
2,454. Withdrawals, 1,188. Lend- 
ing, 166,398 ; Reference, 10,853. Borrowers, 
6,524; extra tickets, 3,878. 

This Report, which is partly typewritten and partly 
printed, is a fair example of the “* home-made ”’ type, 
and is, no doubt, produced in this manner to save 
printing costs. It records good progress throughout 
the year just ended, although the successful operation 
of the library service is Still hampered by lack of 
accommodation. No relict from the congested State 
of the public departments was obtained during the year, 
although attention has been called to it for some con 
siderable time past. It is thus surprising to find that 
the circulation in both adult lending and reference 
libraries continues to increase, and that the proportion 
of non-fitional books issued is Steadily growing. 
There was, however, a serious decline in the issue of 
books to children which brought the total circulation 
for the year slightly below that of the previous year. 
The main reason for this decline is the inadequate 
arrangement, unavoidable under present circumstances, 
of the juvenile department. The need for extension of 
the Central Library, with a separate junior department, 
is very urgent. The Authorities received the last 
of the book-purchase grant from the 
lrustees during the past 


Issues : 


instalment 
Carnegie United Kingdom 
year, and express their appreciation of the generosity 
of the Trustees. Mr. K. Stanesby, formerly Chief 
\ssistant, is now designated Deputy Librarian and 
Curator. Visitors to the Museum during the vear 
numbered 31,598 
Leeps Public 

1938-1939. Cr/ 

Hon.M.A., F.L.A. 


Libraries.—Annual Report, 
Librarian, R. |. Gordon, 
Population (estimated, 
1939), 494,000. Rate, 3.274d. Income from 
Rate, £47,060. Stock: Central Library, 
$4,456; Central circulating department, 
51,785: Reference, 126,525 ; Commercial 
and Technical, 21,912; Branches, 179,096. 
Additions, 34,272. Withdrawals, 32,198. 
Central Lending, 451,167; Refer- 
Commercial and Technical, 
Junior read- 
5,881. 


Issues : 
ence, 90,755 
28,537; Branches, 3,093,476; 
ing rooms, 173,410; Newsrooms, 
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Borrowers, 71,187; extra tickets, 98,315. 
Branches, 23. 

In reviewing the past year it is noticed that morc 
than normal aétivity marked the public service of the 
libraries. The Authorities have aimed at presenting a 
service which is second to none, and public response 
thereto is witnessed in the huge figures representing the 
numbers of books and other items used in, and outside 
the libraries. Book circulation reached the highest 
aggregate ever recorded, and compared with the 
previous year showed an increase of 232,803. There was 
an increase in the number of borrowers enrolled 
amounting to 6,435, while the total tickets in use was 
increased by 17,262. These totals were mainly achieved 
through the opening of the new Sheepscar Branch 
Library. This latest addition to the library system is 
built on a site adjacent to that of the old library, and is in 
the centre of a large Jewish population. A special room 
has been provided here to house the library of the late 
Rabbi Moses Abrahams which was presented to the 
City by the United Hebrew Congregation of Leeds. The 
Holbeck and New Wortley Branch Libraries, which 
slum clearance schemes had made redundant, were 
closed during the year. The new library being erected 
in the Cross Gate area is to be known as the “ Percival 
Leigh Branch,” in memory of Alderman Percival 
lookey Leigh, L.D.S., who was an enthusiastic member 
of the Libraries Committee for so many vears. It is 
much to be regretted that the City Council have decided 
against proceeding with the new Central Library 
building in the near future. The Reference and the 
Commercial and ‘Technical Libraries were both more 
widely used during the past year, in spite of having to 
carry out their most important work in overcrowded 
conditions. 


SWINTON and PENDLEBURY Public Libraries. 

\ Year’s Work, 1938-1939. 12th Annual 
Report. Chief Librarian, Frederick Cowles, 
F.R.S.L. Population (estimated), 41,100. 
Rate, 3.592d. Income trom Rate, (£3,188. 
Total stock, 47,532. \dditions, 3,882. 
Withdrawals, 929. Issues : Lending, 408,187; 
Reference (estimated), 12,000; Schools, 
29,543. Borrowers, 20,032; extra tickets, 
4,158. Branches, 3. 

More records were broken last year in the number 
ot borrowers enrolled and books circulated. Vhis 
record breaking business is becoming a habit of the 
library service. Not once during the twelve years of 
the libraries’ existence has there been the slightest sign 
of falling off of public interest, and the claim that the 
Borough has more borrowers per cent. of the popula 
tion than any other town in the country is doubtless 
justified This achievement has been brought about 
mainly by publicity and by continually expanding 
library activities. Further schemes of expansion include 


the forming of a Libraries Debating Society, a Camera 
Club and a Philatelic Club on the lines of the existing 
successful club run by the junior library. \ ‘‘ Libraries 
Publicity Week,’’ which included public leétures and a 


mass meeting of borrowers, was held in March last 
During this week the new Clifton Branch Library was 
opened to the public. The total circulation of books 
tor home reading amounted to 16,433 above last year’s 
figures, and was almost six times as many as in the yeat 





of opening, 1927-8. The Report contains photographs 
of personalities and some aétivities of the Libraries. 


Round the Publishing 
Houses 


Among the Books to be issued in September 
and at the beginning of Oétober are the 
following :— 


JONATHAN Caps, Lrp. 
|merica in Midpassage, by Charles A. Beard 
and Mary R. Beard, authors of The Rise of 
Imerican Civilization, 15s. net, a survey of the 
history of the United States during the last ten 
years. The Emperor Charles V, by Karl 
Brandi, translated from the German by C. V. 
Wedgwood, illus., 21s. net. The Anxious Year, 
by The Rt. Hon. Duff Cooper, D.S.O., M.P., 
ros. 6d. net. English Scholars, by David C. 
Douglas, Professor of Medieval History in the 
University of Leeds, 15s. net. 
CassELL & Co., Lrpb. 

Shabby Summer, by Warwick Deeping, 8s. 6d. 
net, October 12th. Sown Among Thorns, by 
Ethel M. Dell, 7s. 6d. net, September 28th. 
Long Short Story, by G. B. Stern, 7s. 6d. net, 
September 28th. Jubal Troop, by Paul I. 
Wellman, 8s. 6d. net, September 14th. This is 
the Schoolroom, by Nicholas Monsarrat, 8s. 6d. 
net, September 7th. Desert Moon, by Anne 
Duffield, 7s. 6d. net, September 21st. The 
l'rial of Mary Court, by Roland Wild, 7s. 6d. 
net, September 218t. The Case of the Perjured 
Parrot, by Erle Stanley Gardner, 7s. 6d. net, 
September 28th. The Drums of Fu Manchu, 
by Sax Rohmer, 7s. 6d. net, September 14th. 
Peaks and lamas, by Marco Pallis, illus., 18s. 
net, September 21$t. Claude Bernard—Physi- 
ologist, by |. M. D. Olmstead, M.A.(Oxon.), 
Ph.D., 15s. net, illus., September 7th. 


J. M. Denr & Sons, Lrp. 

Westering, an Autobiography by Rowland 
Kenney, illus., 10s. 6d. net, October. Calling 
for a Spade, by Richard Church, illus. with 29 
drawings by Joan Hassall, 7s. 6d. net, Septem- 
ber 7th. The Rea/ Bernard Shaw, by Maurice 
Colbourne, with illus. in half-tone, 8s. 6d. net, 
Oétober. More Portraits of a Lifetime, 1918- 
1938, by Jacques-Emile Blanche, translated 
and edited by Walter Clement, with 16 pages 
of illus. in collotype, 18s. net, September 
28th. The Privilege of Age, by Vida Dutton 
Scudder, 12s. 6d. net, September 7th. A Man 





in the Street, an Autobiography by V. W. 
Garratt, with 8 pages of illus. in half-tone, 
10s. 6d. net, September 28th. The French 
Canadians ‘To-day, by Wilfrid Bovey, with 
frontispiece and 44 illus., 15s. net, September 
7th. 


Tue HoGarru Press. 
The German 

12s. 6d. net (probable price) 

& Co. 

Europe, by Eugene Lennhoff, 

Power for Sale, by John Kaittel, 

Mimosa Dust, by Joan Kennedy, 


Herbert Rosinski, 


Irmy, by 


HUTCHINSON 


xX Ray of 
ros. 6d. net. 
8s. 6d. net. 


97s. 6d. net. Island Home, by May Marshall, 
7s. 6d. net. Dangerous Friend, by Charles 
Denny. Born of Woman, by Raymonde Vin- 


cent, 7s. 6d. net., probable date September 7th. 


HERBERT JENKINS, Lrp. 
Ballet 


12s. 6d. 


Irving Deakin, illus., 
Roundabout, by Bernard 
1 Unicorn in the 


Profile, by 
net. Ba/tic 
Newman, illus., ros. 6d. net 
Bahamas, by Rosita Forbes, illus., 1os. 6d. 
net, \frican Escapade, by Roger Courtney, 
illus., ros. 6d. net. Gardens of Character, by 
Marion Cran, illus., ros. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Lrp. 

The Sea Tower: 1 Love Story, by 
W alpole, 9s. 6d. net (also Large Paper, 
Limited Edition), September sth. Love has 
No Resurrection, and other Stories, by E. M. 
Delafield, 7s. 6d. net, September 12th. The 
Sacred Bullock, and other stories of animals, by 
Mazo de la Roche, illus. by Stuart Tresilian, 
about 7s. 6d. net, September 19th. The Throne 
of the Gods: An Account of the First Swiss 
Expedition to the Himalayas, by A. Heim and A. 
Gansser, with 220 plates in photogravure and 
map, about 25s., Ottober 3rd. The Economics 
of Soviet Agriculture, by Leonard E. Hubbard, 
about 12s. 6d., O&ober. A Regency Chapter : 
Lady Bessborough in Love and Friendship, by 
Ethel Colburn Mayne, with 16 plates, about 
The Daughters of George Ill, by 
15 collotype 


Hugh 


15s., Odtober. 
Dorothy Margaret Stuart, with 
plates, 15s., September = 15th. Irchbishop 
Laud, by H. R. Trevor-Roper, illus., about 
18s., O&ober. Historical Tables, by Dr. S. H. 
Steinberg, 16s., O&tober 1oth. The Jackdaw’s 
Neff : 1 Fivefold 1nthology, Made and Edited 
by Gerald Bullett, 10S. 6d., September 1St. 
JoHN Murray. 

lrabia, by Freya Stark, illus. by the 
approx. 15s, net, 


Winter in 
Author’s 


Photographs, 
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Menacing Sun, by Mona Gardner, with illus. and 
a map, 15s. net. In Sara’s Tents, by Walter 
Starkie, D.Litt., approx. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep Bartow. 

Burns (R. M.) and Scuun (A. E.) Proteétive 
Coatings for Metals. 1939. Chapman and 
Hall. 32s. 6d. 

rhis is a revised and extended form of H., S. 

Rawdon’s Protective Metallic Coatings, published in 1927. 

CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BuREAU FOR W/OMEN.— 
Careers and Vocational Training: a guide 


to the professions and occupations of 
educated women and girls. Ed. 10. 1939. 
3s. 6d. 


Covers practically every type of suitable occupation 
and the details have been revised in accordance with 
present day conditions. 


Couns (Arthur) Municipal Internal Audits. 
Ed. 6. 1939. Gee. tos. 

First published in 1904 and revised in 1931. The 
present edition is considerably longer than the two 
earlier ones and deals extensively with auditing as 
atieéted by the increasing use of mechanised account- 
ancy. The scope of the book is still the same and 
therefore only covers the auditing of receipts. 

Herpr (P. M.) High 
Engines: design, production, tests. 
lliffe. 35s. 

This is the roth edition of The Gasoline Motor, and 
includes new chapters on the carburettor and ignition 


Combustion 
1939. 


Speed 


equipment 

Wappicor (H.) The Principles of Eleétric 
Power Transmission, Ed. 4. 1939. Chapman 
and Hall. ats. 

Last revised in 1935. The principal alteration is in 
connexion with underground cables. There has been 
considerable revision of Chapter X, which deals with 
thermal charaéteristics. 


Book-Selection Guide 


\ DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL. 

Book Auction Recorps, Volume 36, Part 2. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles. 30s. net, per annum. 
The second part of this year’s records contains 
2,034 entries, and is as important as any of its pre- 
decessors. Among the valuable Collections disposed 
of are those of the Earl of Rosebery, the Harms- 
worth Trust Library, Part | (A—K) and Artistic and 
Literary Property conneéted with Rossetti, Swinburne, 
Ford Madox Brown, etc, 
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Brown (T.) Introducing Paper. A Guide to 
the newcomer to the paper trade. Whitaker. 
3rd edn. 1s. 6d. net. 

Unlike many books on Paper this little work Starts 
at the beginning and gives an elementary account of the 
subje&t, which will be very useful to a student. 


Conptr (Lester) A Pamphlet about Pamphlets. 
U.S.A., University of Chicago Press ; 
Great Britain and Ireland, C.U.P. 4s. net. 

Ihere can be no doubt that in the greater libraries 

no difference can be made in the treatment of books on 
the one side and pamphlets on the other, at least as far 
as the general catalogue is concerned. This is the 
praétice in the British Museum and in most of the other 
great libraries in this country. The author of this work 
on Pamphlets must surely be aware that the Thomason 
Colleétion of Civil War Pamphlets is only one of many 
colleétions on various subjeéts in the British Museum 
which probably has a larger number of pamphlets than 
iny of the libraries mentioned in his list. For instance 
the French Revolution series numbers 47,500 and the 
Banksian Natural History Colleétion contains several 
thousands. Both these colleétions are fully catalogued, 
The T. Traéts, a miscellaneous colle&tion of many 
thousand items, also appear in the General Catalogue. 
rhere is, however, one colleétion which is very exten 
sive, which has not yet been catalogued. This is the 
mass of Mazarinades relating to Cardinal Mazarin and 
the Fronde. The author gives a very clear and concise 
account of the various methods of filing, indexing and 
binding pamphlet collections, which will be found 
useful by ali who have this problem to deal with 


McCotvin (Lionel R.) Library Staffs. Praétical 
Library Handbooks: VIII. Edited by W. E. 
Doubleday. Allen & Unwin. §s. net. 

In the Foreword to this litth work, the author 
contends that insufficient attention has been given in 
England to the problems and dithculties of Staff matters, 
and he pre »ceeds with an exce lent general account of the 
developments in the library service which throw 
increased responsibilities and work upon those engaged 
in administering them. Education, qualifications, good 
address, professionalism, training, examinations and 
questions of finance are dealt with and many useful 


suggestions are made for the improvement of both 
Status of, and service by, the Staff in public libraries. No 
one could have been more fitted than Mr. Lionel 
McColvin to write his views on this subjeét and whilst 
in a short book of this charaéter he cannot have included 
everything he would have liked to on the subjeét, he 
has given a survey which will prove invaluable when 
more exhaustive details and Statistics can be made 
available 


Munrorp (W. A.) Three Thousand Books for 
a Public Library: some _ significant and 
representative works for basic stock. 
Grafton. 7s. 6d. 

The author of this little book is the Librarian of 
the Dover Public Library, who has had considerable 
experience in building up the basic Stock of that library, 
and the present list is based largely on that experience 
It omits reference books, children’s books, prose 
fiction, musical scores, foreign texts and specialised 
county literature. Obviously no two librarians would 
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compile a list of the same three thousand books, but as 
far as we are able to judge, they would find themselves 
in fairly general agreement with Mr. Munford’s 
selection. The list is arranged in Dewey order, the 
entries are brief, comprising author and title, date of 
publication, publisher and price. There is a subject 
index at the end, but no author index. We feel that 
perhaps to most librarians the book will be of more 
value as a check list than for the purpose for which Mr. 
Munford no doubt compiled it in the course of his 
experience in building up his own library stock. 


RANGANATHAN (S. R.) Colon Classification. 
Part I, Rules of Classification; Part II, 
Schedules of Classification ; Part III, Index 
to the Schedules ; Part 1V, Examples of Call 
Numbers. Madras, The Madras Library 
\ssociation; London, Edward Goldston. 
21S. net. 

he revised edition of this well-known Indian 
system of Classification has been considerably enlarged. 
here has been added to this edition a series of call 
numbers which are taken from the 1938 supplement of 
the Catalogue of the Madras University Library. An 
instance can be given of the full call-number 
4:8747467:A/Gs5, which describes an English book 
published in 1935 on the history of astrology in 

Mesopotamia before 2000 B.c. This reminds one of 

Dewey's famous example 016.58194274 covering the 

bibliography of the Botany of Yorkshire. 


Waptes (Douglas) Investigating Library 
Problems. U.S.A., University of Chicago 
Press; Great Britain and Ireland, C.U.P. 
5S. net. 

I'his work is modestly described by the author as 
experimental, but it contains an involved discussion on 
many difficult technical points which face the librarian 
when comparing the many circumstances which arise in 
different distriéts and the ultimate solution of the various 
problems involved. No doubt the work will be found 
most valuable by American students, but the English 
reader will feel that it would be better to get on with the 
practical side of the job and to leave speculation on 
possibilities till that had been satisfaétorily settled. 


Waptes (Douglas) and Carnoyvsky (Leon) 
Libraries and Readers in the State of New 
York. U.S.A., University of Chicago Press ; 
Great Britain and Ireland, Cambridge 
University Press. 1os. net. 

\ very excellent general survey of the reading 
habits of two representative communities in New York 
State. The enquiry is based on information secured 
from public school teachers, parents of high-school 
Students, librarians and educational authorities. In 
short, no Stone has been left unturned to obtain data of 
representative towns regarding the educational side of 
general reading. ‘The joint authors are well fitted for 
their task, both are professors at the University of 
Chicago, Mr. Waples of the Graduate Library School, 
and Mr. Carnovsky, Assistant Professor of Library 
Science. Chapter VII, which is especially helpful, deals 
with recommendations for various improvements, and 
the Summary which occupies 1—18 covers the complete 
scope of the work, 
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GENERAL. 
Bett (Adrian) Men and the Fields. Illus. by 
John Nash. Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 

A book about country and farm life which rings 
true. The pursuit of a livelihood from agriculture is no 
sinecure and Adrian Bell gives many details which show 
the difficulties and limitations under which it is carried 
on. Many will follow his pages with interest and 

ympathy and those to whom it opens a new and 
different world will learn from it what agricultural 
England really has to offer There are six colour 
lithographs of a very original charaéter which enhance 
the charm of the book. 

CuHanp (Gyan) India’s Teeming Millions. A 


contribution to the study of the Indian 
Population Problem. Allen & Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The author calls his first chapter, “* Teeming 
Millions,” and the complete work deals with the great 
population of the vast country of which he writes. 
Naturally the economic position calls for the decpest 
consideration in this connection, and throughout this 
well-planned book facts and Statistics of the highest 
importance are brought to light 
CiarkKE (Dorothy M.) 1,000 Curiosities of the 

World. Illus. Herbert Joseph. Os. net. 
\ companion volume to Mr. Egon Jameson's 


“Re Curiosities of Britain,’’ full of interest, amuse 
ment and useful information regarding the wonders 
and Strange things which may be found all over the 
world. The highest bridge, the smallest church, 
mermaids, insects that keep pets, kathr planos, etc. Ihe 
book is well illustrated from photographs 


Crap (Joseph) Trailing Through Siberia. 
Map. Gifford, ros. 6d. net. 

\ true Story of life and adventure in Arétic regions 
revealing in their most primitive forms, its hardships, 
customs, ceremonies, and superstitions The author 
writes in realistic Style, so that the reader is transported 
to the scene and can feel and live in the atmosphere of 
the Siberian wastes 


Ducutp (Colonel A. Fortescue) Official History 
of the Canadian Forces in the Great War, 
1914-1919. General Series, Vol. 1, From the 
Outbreak of War to the Formation of the 
Canadian Corps, August, 1914—September, 
1915. Text, $2.00; Chronology, Appen- 
dices and Maps, $1.50. Ottawa, The 
King’s Printer. 

Volume I of this exhaustive work, published by 
the authority of the Minister of National Defence, is 
divided into two seétions, the first containing the text 
und the second the appendices and maps, It brings the 
history up to September, tg15. There are twenty 
se&tions dealing with such subjeéts as the raising of the 
first Canadian contingent, its arrival in England, the 
winter spent on Salisbury Plaim, and the tirst Canadian 
division in the British battle line, in the gas attack on 
Ypres; and also with the other Canadian forces raised 


and sent over seas up to the 13th of September, 1915 
Che second part includes fourteen maps inserted in a 
pocket at the end of the volume and 855 appendices, 
which include copies of original documents, reterences 
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to authorities, and notes and monographs, specially 

written to supplement and elaborate the text. The first 

part has a map of the Western theatre of war as an 

endpaper at the beginning, and the indexes are full and 

adequate. A list of abbreviations completes the second 

part. 

Epwarps (Lt. Col. Kenneth) The Navy of 
To-day. Illus. Blackie. 5s. net. 

GorMan (Major J. T.) The Army of To-day. 
Illus. Blackie. 5s. net. 


SHEPHERD (E. Colston) The Air Force of 


To-day. Illus. Blackie. 5s. net. 
These three books, The Navy, The Army and The 

\ir Force of To-day, are from a series that has just been 
published called ‘‘ Our Defenders.”’ After giving a brief 
historical summary from the earliest times, they go on to 
tell of the developments during the last twenty years, 
The purpose of these works has been to inform the 
youth of to-day that the forces now offer careers in a 
manner not considered possible a few years back, These 
books have Forewords by such notable men as Sir 
Reginald Tyrwhitt, G.C.B., lan Hay and Sir Kingsley 
Wood, respectively. In every way they are highly to 
be commended. 
Fanstone (R. M.) A Key to Photography. 

Illus. Blackie. 5s. net. 

With the coming of new types of cameras, both big 
and little, the art of getting the best results from them 
changes, and this pra¢tical textbook is designed for those 
who are not above taking hints as to methods which will 
enable them tobe successful in producing excellent work, 
that is to say practically every beginner and most experts, 


NE tson Discusston Books. General Editors : 
Dr. Richard Wilson and A. J. J. Ratcliff. 
2s. net, each. 

14 Morris (William \.) Earning and Spending. 

Deals with the economics of daily life, discussing 
in language simple enough for the general reader and 
new Student, the earning of a livelihood by the masses, 
how families live on graded salaries, ways of producing 
more, the cause of any surplus, and so forth. 

19 CrowTHER (Geoffrey) Economics for Democrats. 

\ prattical survey ofthe conditions existing 
to-day which give so much food for discussion owing to 
the many new difficulties and problems which have 
lately arisen in the world of economics. Highly practical 
and highly condensed. 

56 Marne (Basil S.) The B.B.C. and Its Audience. 

Mr. Basil Maine, who has taken a prominent part 
in the work of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
from its early days, here reviews what has been done. 
He criticises many aspects of broadcasting and _ his 
suggestions for future developments, provide plenty 
of material for discussions on a subjeét which concerns 
everyone closely. 

60 Kime (George H. T.) The World’s Open Spaces. 
Illus, 

\ much-wanted book on the subjeét of far lands 
Still available for extension of suitable habitations for 
overcrowded humanity. Much would have to be done 
and much could be done to provide room tor pioneers 
and other settlers. The pros and cons are clearly stated 
and maps are given showing the natural advantages 
and, in some cases, the disadvantages of the areas 
reterred to. 
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63 Lovext (Bernard) Science and Civilization. 

Here is a discussion of the existing Structure of 
research and where it is leading the world. The final 
chapters on “ Frustration’? and “Quo Vadis?” 
contain material which will give thousands a greal deal 
to think about. 


64 Rice (D. Talbot) The Background of Art. Illus. 

The aim of this work is to make the Student 
understand and appreciate the arts both plastic and 
architectural. A distinétion is drawn between fine and 
primitive arts. Chapters deal with art and _ race, 
geography, history and education. 

71 ScuppER (Evarts Seelye) The Monroe Doétrine and 
World Peace. 

For the many readers who wish to study American 
opinion and the political attitude of the Americans 
to-day, it is essential that they have a sound grasp of the 
origin and force of the Monroe doétrinc. For more 
than a century the four main principles of the Doétrine 
have swayed the United States and here in concise form 
are given the causes and effects of its influence upon 
world peace. 


Perry (J.) Making It Sell for Advertisers and 
Printers. Illus. Pitman. 8s. 6d. net. 


Those who require a book which will show them 
practically the best ways of advertising goods of all 
kinds should use this one. It provides admirably for 
the two sides which are definitely linked together, 
namely the plan and design, and its produétion in type 
and piéture. Many a hint is included in these pages, with 
illustration that emphasises how to make the best 


use of it. 


PLant (Marjoric) The English Book Trade. 
\n Economic History of the Making and 


Sale of Books. Illus. Allen & Unwin. 


16s. net. 

\ comprehensive work which has much in it to 
recommend it, although the title is slightly misleading, 
unless the subtitle is taken into account. ‘That is to say, 
the work is far more. than a discussion of the English 
Book Trade pure and simple. Part One contains the 
history of book-making in the age of the hand-press 
and is divided into twelve chapters. Part Two deals 
with the age of mechanical power as applied to printing 
and gives full details of typefounding, lithographic 
printing, etc., paper-making, bookbinding and every 
form of marketing and advertising. Chapters X LX and 
XX are on Costs and Copyright, whilst pp. 445-45 
Chapter XX1) deals with the Volume of Produétion 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century. In the 
last paragraph of the work the statement is made that in 
1924 the public libraries of England and Wales spent 
about {180, on books, “‘ an amount which their 
borrowers very possibly would not have exceeded on 
their own account,”’ but why not follow up these 
Statistics ? They seem a bit out of date, 


Stevens (George) and Unwin (Stanley) Bes! 
Sellers—Are They Born or Made? Illus. 


\llen & Unwin. 5s. net. 

\ book which will appeal to all authors, tor which 
of them is not striving to become a best-seller At the 
same time depressing tacts from the publisher’s point of 
view are here disclosed, especially regarding the point 
of view of protitable advertising. Perhaps authors will 











W.H.SMITH & SON 


FOR LIBRARY BINDINGS 


Features of W. H. Smith & Son’s 

Library Bindings : 

% W. H. Smith & Son bind in CLOTH, 

BUCKRAM or LEATHER 

% Use of double boards provides ex- 

ceptional strength. 

% Winterbottom’'s Patent Linen finish 

Art Vellum is used for cloth bindings 

and also for sides of } Niger. 

% Every leaf is guarded and the end 

sections specially strengthened. 

% Gold lettering on spine is in semi- 

facsimile publishers’ style. 


PRICES: } Niger, 4/6 per volume; 
Library Buckram, 4/-per volume; Winter- 
bottom’s Cloth, 3/9 per volume. 


10°,, DISCOUNT TO PUBLIC 
and COUNTY LIBRARIES 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 


Library Department (Sales Section) 
(Entrance “B*’) 
STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON W.C.2 
Tel. HOLborn 4343 











be led by Mr. Stanley Unwin’s shrewd remarks to a 
better feeling for those who commercialise their wares. 
In any case we advise them and many others to read 
the book. 


FICTION. 


Brack (Ladbroke) Mr. 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Preed is a useful person with his umbrella 
sword-stick, but when he imported a New York 
gangster and his pals he was asking for trouble. 
However, it turned out not so badly after all. 


Preed’s Gangster. 


BurkE (Thomas) Abduétion. A_ story of 
Limehouse. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


\ thriller with al] the author’s knowledge of the 
Red-haired girls dis 
appearing, suggestions ot the occult, crime reporters 


back Streets of Limehouse. 


vetting into trouble, efc., efc., ad lib. 


Corsett (James) The Ghost Plane. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 
he silent plane, that dream of aircraft designers, 
various visitors to a seaside town shot down at night, 
the country held to ransom, secret service and a rude 
Scotland Yard man—all these make up a good Story, 
even if it is somewhat drawn out. 


Hii (Grace Livingston) Marigold. Lippincott. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Marigold is a lovely young school-teacher with 
red-gold hair. She spends thirty pounds odd on a 
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crimson evening gown which is so low in the back that 
her mother thinks it wrong for her to wear it. Mara, as 
her sweetheart, Lauric, calls her, struggles with her 
conscience, and then sides with her mother’s beliefs in 
right and wrong. She gives up both dress and Laurie 
and goes with her mother to Washington, where in the 
end she finds real happiness. A sound and readable 
story 


Wetts (Carolyn) Calling All Suspects. Lippin- 
cott. 7s. 6d. net. 

Fleming Stone again. Wherever he goes murders 
In this case one of the suspects was a 
famous illusionist, and that complicated matters some 
what. Out of the mix-up F.S. picked the murderer and 
exposed him in the usual round-up of suspeéts and 
police. Carolyn Wells has taken the opportunity to 
explain many of the well-known tricks of tllusionists. 


Wren (P. C.) Paper Prison. Murray. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


scem to occur 


\ powerful story of two brothers who join the 
torcien le gion and have terrible cxperiences, They are 
both in love with the same girl and she marries first one 
and, after his death, the other. The brothers are twins 
and their lives are closely interwoven, but one is honest 
and the other is not. Will no doubt enhance the 
author’s already well-known reputation. 


JUVENILE. 
Carter (Dorothy) Wings in Revolt. Coloured 


frontis. R.T.S., Lutterworth. 3s. 6d. net. 


Revolution flares up in a South American State, 
und Mary and Francine, the English and American 
consuls’ daughters, have some thrilling times in their 
Gull ‘plane before Don Vega is restored to the 


Pre side nc\ 


Cowen (Frances) Laddie’s Way. The adven 


tures of a fox-terrier. Illus. by C. Ambler. 
R.T.S., Lutterworth. 3s. 6d. net. 
Laddie was only a “ Stray but when Jimmy 


Burton took pity on him and gave him a home he gained 

a real pal with whom he and his sister had some grand 

adventures, and eventually the mystery of the little fox 

terriers ownership is solwed Suitable for young 

children 

Evias (Edith L.) Her Majesty Runs Away 
(Meg, Peg and Topkins again). Illus. by 
C. Steed. R.T.S., Lutterworth. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

\ modern fairy tale for cight-cleven year-olds, in 
which the adventures of the three roval children, Mev 
Peg and Topkins, are continued from earlier Stories of 
the same characters 
GREVILLE (S. Eden) Under the Southern Cross. 

Coloured frontis. Longmans, Green. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


ft lite 
ind adventure in South Africa by such well known 
wuthors as Olive Schreiner, Francis Brett Young, Sit 


\ colleétion of Stories for vouny readers, « 


lan Hamilton, etc., being in the main extraéts from their 


books and letters. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
BARNHOUSE (Donald Grey) Life by the Son, 


Praétical Lessons in Experimental Holiness. Pickering 
& Inglis, 2s. 6d. net.—GOODMAN (George) Seventy 
Lessons in Teaching and Preaching Christ, Setting forth 
the Lord Jesus Christ in the Beauty and Dignity of His 
Person, Offices, Work and Teaching. Pickering & 
Inglis, ss. net. 
Governments. Stockwell, 5s. net.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION : County Libraries Seétion. Readers’ 
Guide, No. 23, The Face of England and Wales; 
Readers’ Guide, No. 24, Tudor and Stuart Britain. 
is. per dozen copies. —-McGREGOR (A. Grant) The 
Barriers to Liberalism Must be Removed. The Scottish 
Liberal “ Right Wages’’ Committec, 6d. net.— 
STILEMAN (Sir Harry H.) A Memoir, by His Wite. 
Illus. Pickering & Inglis, 2s. 6d. net. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
\.L.A. BULLETIN, July, 1939.—AUTHORSHIP, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, September, 1939.—BLACKWELL, 
Catalogue 446, Art.—ENGLISH DIGEST, July, 1939. 
THE LIBRARIAN, June, July,  1939.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, July, 1939.— 
rHE LIBRARY JOURNAL, June 15th, July, 1939.— 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, May, June, 1939. 
-SCIENCE PROGRESS, July, 1939. 


South-Western Regional 
Library System 


Tue Second Annual Meeting of the South- 
Western Regional Library System was held at 
Bristol on July 218t, and was attended by 
librarians and_ representatives of library 
authorities from Bath, Cheltenham, Gloucester, 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, Salisbury, Taunton, 
Southampton, Winchester and Yeovil; repre- 
sentatives of the County Libraries of Cornwall, 
Devon, Dorset, Gloucester, Hampshire, 
Oxfordshire, Somerset and Wiltshire; the 
University of Bristol ; and Colonel Luxmoore 
Newcombe, Litt.D., F.L.A., Librarian of the 
National Central Library. 

The Chairman of the Bristol Libraries 
Committee (Alderman R. G. Cunningham) 
welcomed the delegates to the Conference. 

In presenting the Annual Report of the 
Executive Committee, Mr. James Ross, M.A., 
F.L.A., City Librarian of Bristol, and Chairman 
of the Council of the South-Western Regional 
Library System, referred briefly to the out- 
Standing features of the work of the Bureau 
during the second year of its existence. 

There are now 46 library authorities in the 
S.W. Regional System, comprising 33 Urban, 9 
County, 4 University and Special Libraries, and 
the Scheme continues to be warmly appreciated 
by the public in general. He pointed out that 
the Bureau, with the assistance of the N.C.L. 


HOWATT (1. B.) The Growth of 
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had been able to satisfy 92 per cent. of the 
applications received. The applications for 
books numbered 10,216 as against 7,970 last 


year, an increase of 2,246. The number of 


applications satisfied was 9,423, compared with 
7,351. It is interesting to note that small 
libraries such as Camborne-Redruth, Falmouth, 
Norton Radstock, Sandown-Shanklin and 
Launceston had been able to lend books to 
libraries in the area, including Torpoint 
(Cornwall), lwerne Minster (Dorset), Crediton 
(Devon), Crewkerne (Somerset), Andover 
(Hants.), Fairford (Glos.), Bradford-on-Avon 
(Wilts.), Kidlington (Oxon.), \bingdon 
(Berks.), Ryde and Newport (Isle of W ight), 
and some of the material had been obtained 
from libraries all over the country, and from 
countries overseas. Many of the books 
borrowed were of a highly specialised character. 


In spite of the fact that Bristol has a stock of 


over 300,000 volumes it was found necessary 
to borrow through the Regional Bureau 228 
volumes. It is clear that the work of the 
Regional System is becoming more widely 
known, and is rendering service of the utmost 


value to the area. Following a Conference of 


representatives of the various Regional Library 
Bureaux, convened by the Carnegie Trust, held 
in London on Oétober 19th, the Executive 
Committee submitted an application to the 
Trustees for a further grant towards the 
expenses of the Union Catalogue. This appli- 
cation was considered by the Carnegie Trust in 
March, and the Committee was pleased to 
report that the Trustees had very generously 


agreed to make a supplementary grant of 


£2,500 to the S.W. Regional System, thus 
making a total grant of {4,500 towards the cost 
of the Union Catalogue for the six years which, 
it is expected, will be required for its compila- 
tion. The financial position of the System was 
satisfactory, showing a balance in hand at the 
end of the vear. 


Croydon Education 


Committee 
CROYDON POLYTECHNIC. 
Principal: A. C. Wesr, 
B.Sc.(Eng.), A.M.1.Mech.E., M.I.Mar.E. 

Ciasses have been arranged for practising 
library assistants studying for the Library 
\ssociation’s Elementary and _ Intermediate 
Examinations, commencing Monday, Septem- 
ber 18th, 1939. 





ELEMENTARY Tuesdays, 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. 

Lecturer: Mr. T. E. Callander, F.L.A. 
INTERMEDIATE 
Classification 

Lecturer : 


Mondays, 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. 
Mr. D. H. Halliday, F.L.A. 
Cataloguing Thursdays, 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. 


Lecturer: Mr. H. A. Sharp, F.L.A. 


Courses will be completed in time for 
Students to present themselves at the May, 1940, 
examination of the Library Association. Fees : 
Elementary, 12s. 6d.; Intermediate Classifica- 
tion, 12s. 6d.; Intermediate Cataloguing, 
12s. 6d. Enrolment cards may be obtained 
from the libraries and students are asked to 
enrol at the Polytechnic on Tuesday, September 
12th, from 7 tog p.m. \. C. West, Principal. 


Correspondence 


July 28th, 1939. 
The Editor, THe Liprary Wor.p. 
Sir, 

Your correspondent Callimachus—a Scot 
evidently, unless his use of the term “ Brother 
Scots” is in accord with most of his other 
Statements—in the July number makes some 
very misleading and inaccurate comments on 
the Resolution relating to \ Survey of 
Libraries’ passed at the Annual General 
Meeting in Liverpool. 

The Resolution did not come from South 
West Scotland but from the Scottish Library 
\ssociation whose area is all Scotland. His 

| find little in the report to justify the 
ill-feeling it aroused ” and “ Secretly, I believe 
the report has done South-West Scotland a 
power of good” are entirely unsubstantiated. 
It seems rather a pity that Callimachus cannot 
keep a secret. However, we are reading but not 
believing until we come dunt against this “ And 
don’t bring in Glasgow when discussing the 
area, because Glasgow was not under criticism.” 
So, while he invites criticism he confounds the 
prospective critic in the same breath. But does 
he ? There is this well-known passage in the 
Report : 

“1 am convinced that had I been a resident 
within the area of my survey | should not have 
registered as a borrower at any of the libraries, 
with the exception of the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, or the new County Library of 
Lanarkshire.” 

In addition to the Mitchell Library there are 
in the Glasgow Service of Libraries more than 
a score of Branches all of which are industri- 
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ously engaged in issuing books for home 
reading. Surely they come under the general 
criticism explicit in the passage quoted. And 
surely the criticism is the gravest that can 
be levelled against a lending library. And 
furthermore Callimachus must have reason to 
believe the statement of the Surveyor is true 
otherwise most of what he writes is just what | 
think it is. 

By now Callimachus is thoroughly into his 
Stride and he shoots off this: At the same 
time, if they have a grievance then they can 
help to provide the real faéts.”” Will he please 
borrow a copy of The Library Association 
Record for the month of January, 1939, where 
he will find recorded some of the facts. 

The foregoing, bad enough undoubtedly, 
might have been allowed to pass but the para- 
graph where his thinking runs away with him 
is heartily resented. He “ cannot help thinking 
that the Council did not have a square deal.” 
Just what does he mean ? Does he mean that 
the reverse sustained by the Council was 
brought about by sharp practice, by exaggera- 
tion, distortion of truth, or what ? 

Lastly we have “ its [the Council’s] speakers 
were not equal to their job.” There was only 
one speaker for the Council and he did not fail 
because he was not a good speaker—we know 
he is—but because he had no case. 

Altogether this latest contribution to a storm 
which might easily have been averted by the 
Council is quite unworthy of one using the 
name Callimachus—some other things are not 
done. 

Yours, etc., 
\. G. Mackay, 


} lon. Sec retary . 


Midlothian County Library, 
9, Drumsheugh Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 3. The Scottish Library Association. 


July zoth, 1939. 
The Editor, THe Liprary Worvp. 
Sir, 

I have been slow in acknowledging your 
kind reference to my article “ The Public 
Library: A People’s University?” in the 
February W7/son Bulletin, contained on page 187 
of your April issue. My delay has been due not 
to lack of appreciation but to my desire to 
await the outcome of my case in the Montana 
Supreme Court lam glad to be able to tell you 
that by a four to one decision of that Court on 
June 17th, | have been reinstated to my position 
as Librarian of Montana State University, and 
have been awarded payment of back salary 











from September rst, 1937, when, the Court 
holds, | was “ unlawfully precluded” from 
performing my duties. | hope that English 
municipal universities which correspond most 
closely to our State universities are not, as ours 
are, the prey of political machines and business 
interests ; if they are not, then you can scarcely 
comprehend how great is the victory in the 
“ Keeney case.” I speak of the episode in third 
person since to me the case is not a personal 
issue but the much greater issue of academic 
freedom, and the viétory not a_ personal 
victory but the victory of the liberal forces 
and organized labour which helped me carry 
the case through to successful conclusion in 
the courts. I am enclosing the letter I am 
sending to all the persons and organizations 
which had a part in making the victory 
pe yssible. 

Thank you very much for calling my 
attention to the precise statement which 
Carlyle made. | took my title for the article in 
question, not from Carlyle, but from the title 
of a short book by Dr. Alvin Johnson, which 
has created much comment in American 
library circles. Dr. Johnson States that he took 
his title (precisely the same as mine, minus the 
question mark) from Carlyle. 

My suggestion that heads of departments in 
libraries be elected has startled a good many 
people, but after they have recovered from their 
first shock and reflected on the possibilities 
they have usually conceded that my proposal 
has some merit. I do not expect it to be adopted 
in libraries for some time, since all educational 
institutions lag behind democratic political 
practices, but I sincerely believe that the 
proposal would correét certain evils in library 
organization, such as lack of opportunity for 
advancement, undemocratic adminstration, and 
laissez faire tendencies. You might be interested 
to know that the experiment, which is now 
being tried in the city colleges of New York, is 
proving very successful. 

I am glad to have an occasion to write to the 
Liprary Worip, which is one of the pro- 
fessional periodicals | have studied in prepatra- 
tion for my forthcoming book, Librarianship : 
A Social Force—in faét, | have read the complete 
file. I was particularly interested in the lively 
correspondence carried on by the librarians of 
the Brucheion, or possibly I should say by their 
modern successors. 


Missoula, Yours, etc., 
Montana. Puitie O. KEENEY. 








